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NEW ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY—Presented in Problems 


By GEorGE W. HunTER, Knox College, Galesburg, Lil. 
464 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE, $1.68 


A NEW edition of this popular textbook which has here been brought thoroughly up 
to date. The many changes, especially in the physiological part, make it accord 
with the latest findings in science. The book is distinguished by new cuts, by the indica- 
tion of the pronunciation of all new scientific terms, by the inclusion of summaries, prob- 
lem questions, problem and project references at the close of each chapter, a glossary of 
scientific terms, etc. Nearly all of the chapters have been changed and the language 
simplified, while there has been a determined effort to make the presentation as interest- 
ing and practical as possible. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES FOR CLASS DRILL 


By FREDERICK G. NicHoLs, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University 
156 PAGES . PRICE, 60 CENTS 


HIS little drill book is the outgrowth of a teaching plan and contains material suita- 

ble for giving initial instruction on each new principle of bookkeeping as it is reached. 
The exercises are so graded that they may accompany any good text and they may be 
used for homework assignments as well as for class instruction. Each exercise has two 
parts—one consisting of teaching or drill material on the topic covered, and the other 
providing more difficult thought-provoking problems based on the preceding part. 
Regular systematic instruction and drill on locating various types of errors are given. 


NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES 


Edition without Shorthand Outlines 
By Epwarp H. ExpripGE, Director, School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston 
240 PAGES PRICE, $1.00 


N its present complete revision this book has been so improved that it conforms to the 

better class of modern business correspondence. The same general plan has been fol- 
lowed as before but most of the material for dictation is new. The letters of the exercises 
are the actual letters of prominent business concerns and represent the best present 
usage in point of view, phraseology and style. The speed tests are also up to date. The work 
is properly graded, and although sufficiently easy at the beginning to be used immediately 
after the completion of a textbook, yet it is sufficiently difficult to give adequate practice 
at the end. 
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More than $2,500,000 has been spent in the production Manual ef Directions. Price 30 cents net. 
of these texts—more than $100,000 is expended yearly 
in keeping them up to date. We believe they are the 
“best and most authoritative texts for schools and colleges. 

We shall be glad to send you the two catalogs illus- qu 
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Good Music Makes Good Citizens 
The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


for schools 


is a complete musical, psychological, and practical 
course for making America a musical nation. 


The editors are T. P. Giddings of Minneapolis, Will Earhart of Pitts- 
burgh, Ralph L. Baldwin of Hartford, and Elbridge W. Newton of Boston. 


Among the editorial advisors are Henry Hadley, conductor and composer ; 
Professor Henry T. Moore, psychologist; Charles Fonteyn Manney, com- 
poser; Denis A. McCarthy, poet; Nixon Waterman, poet; Mary Root Kern, 
music specialist in primary education; and a score of others. 


The first two books of the series are now ready. 


Songs of Childhood Introductory Music 


144 pages 176 pages 


Music Education Series Makes Everybody Sing 


15 Ashburton Place GINN AND COMPANY Boston 2, Mass. 
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The Department of Superintendence will neeet in 
Cleveland February 26-Mareh 8. 
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SOCIALIZED SCHOOLS 


We have in hand for early use articles by Dr. 
H. B. Wilson, of Berkeley, California, on 
“Socialized Schools.” We have seen no presen- 
tation of “ Socialized Schools ” that presents the 
principles involved and the art of their applica- 
tion as well as Superintendent Wilson presents 
the art and science of making a great success of 
Sociaiized Schools. 

Dr. Wilson is one of the very few men who 
is 100 per cent. an administrator, looking after 
minute details, selecting skilful associates in 
admiiistrating various phases of the work, and, 
at the same time, produces at least a book a 
year on educational principles and practices, 
never issuing a book that has not been appre- 
ciated as meeting a real professional need. 
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DR. EDSON IN CALIFORNIA 


With unusual satisfaction we use the com- 

ments of Dr Andrew W. Edson on his institute 
experience in California at the State Association 
meetings in December. 
‘It was his first experience of the kind in 
Southern California and his comments have a 
Ireshness and genuineness that could only come 
from one with his heartiness who was given an 
exceptional welcome everywhere. 





In a group of educational leaders, among 
whom were President Lotus D. Coffman and Dr. 
Haggerty, of the State University of Minnesota; 
Dr. E. H. Lindiey, of the State University of 
Kansas; Dr. Frank M. McMurry, of Columbia 
University; Professor Cook, of the State Uni- 
versity of South Dakota; Reuben Post Hal- 
leck, Louisville; Will C. Wood, and the 
other leaders of California, in all a program 
costing $10,000, Dr. Edson held high place. It 
was a real ioy to see the way in which he 
held sway on all sorts of occasions—civic, social 
and fraternal, as well as educational. 

There were twenty-one counties and cities in 
action all the week, and as a whole we were 
assigned to more than thirty different groups 
of teachers who were functioning in their vari- 
ous localities. | We have never seen a more 
intense mutual admiration society than there 
was wherever Dr. Edson’s enthusiastic appre- 
ciation met the equally enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the audiences. 
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ROTARIANS AT CLEVELAND 


Superintendent E. C. Fisher, of Rock Island, 
Illinois, sends notice of a special Rotary lun- 
cheon for all visiting Rotarians—Statler Hotel, 
Wednesday, February 28, 12.15 sharp. A special 
program will be prepared. 


ADDRESS OF VICE-PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
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In the issue of February 8 we shall use entire 
a really remarkable address by Vice-President 
Calviz Coolidge on “Appreciation of Teachers 
from the Kindergarten to the University.” It 
is certainly the most outstanding educational 


utterance of the season. We are highly appre- 

ciative of being able to present it to our readers 

entire. It is in a class by itself. 
WORK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN 

The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, john J. Tigert, will have a special meeting 
of those interested in the platoon demonstra- 
tion of efficiency. The meeting will be at Hotel 
Statler, afternoon and evening, February 27, 
with a dinner at the Statler as an approach to the 
evening meeting. This also will be at the 
Statler. 

This will undoubtedly be the most helpful 
treatment of this subject that it has received. 
It is one of the meetings not to be missed at 
Cleveiand. 
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There are twenty-four towns in the United 
States named “ Delta,” a character of the Greek 
alphabet, and not one of them is near the mouth 
of any river. 













Kate Stevens, a London woman principal, 
widely known in the United States, who has 
been traveling in various continents for three 
years, arrived in Milwaukee and Chicago in mid- 
January and will remain in this country till Sep- 
tember. 

Miss Stevens is probably more widely known 
among American school people than any other 
woman principal of London has ever been. 
She is the only woman principal of London whe 
is an honorary life member of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young had Miss Stevens on 
her program at San Francisco in 1911, on which 
occasion Miss Stevens was honored with the life 
membership. 

Miss Stevens spent the summer of 1911 in 
this country, speaking in many states, univers!- 
ties, normal schools, at Chautauqua, Lake 
Geneva, and many other assemblies. 

During the War of 1914-18 Miss Stevens was 
an indefatigable worker for England’s famous 
educational legislation and in various other war 
activities. At the close of the war she realized 
that she had overdrawn upon her physical re- 
serves, and left England in February, 1920, and 
has spent three years in most unusual travel in 
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India, in various parts of Airica, in Australia 
and New Zealand, usually with official repre- 
sentatives of the British government, sometimes 
roughing it with friends in a wild life, experi- 
ences certainly never before enjoyed (?) by any 
woman teacher. 

Miss Stevens has always enjoyed adventure, 
and she had the rarest opportunities for hazard- 
ous adventure, especially in the jungles of 
Africa. 

Miss Stevens will be at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Cleveland, 
and will speak at summer schools on “ Geog- 
raphy in the Making” as she has experienced 
it. ; 

Her permanent address till September will be 
Hill Crest Farm, Pierpont, Ohio. Her mail will 
be forwarded promptly. She wili be especially 
pleased to hear from the friends of other 
years. 

Her addresses have a charm that no other 
teacher can provide. We have known Miss. 
Stevens in her home and school in London, and 
was with her frequently in her two summers in 
the United States, and we have greatly enjoyed 
her new views of life as these three years have 
enriched her experience. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BOOK BUSINESS 


An announcement of exceptional interest was 
published in the Chicago Tribune, December 29, 
1922, which we here reprint :— 


PLAN DRIVE TO END DUBIOUS METHODS IN 
SELLING OF BOOKS. 

A drive to end all questionable selling methods in the 
subscription book business in the United States and Can- 
ada will be launched next week, backed by the united power 
of publishers representing a capital of $50,000,000. 

“A generation ago the subscription book field was the 


happy hunting ground of the unscrupulous shyster,” said 
F. E. Compton, Chicago publisher, president of the Sub- 
scription Book Publishers’ Association, who has been ap- 
pointed the Will Hays of the subscription book industry. 
“Today no business has a higher code of ethics. There 
are still a few firms, however, that employ methods which 
bring disrepute on the whole industry. The Subscription 
Book Publishers’ Association has determined to clean 
house and has put a large appropriation in my hands to 
be used for this purpose. Where exposure and publicity 
fail to induce offending firms to reform their methods, we 
shall not hesitate to bring legal action.” 

Mr. Compton will be assisted by a business ethics com- 


mittee. He plans to travel all over the United States ané 
Canada the coming year to make personal investigation. 
of selling methods of every subscription book publisher. 


The subscription book business is a great edu- 
cational function. It is the only way that many 
books cf rare service to families can be soid, and’ 
those who sell such books are promoters of 
education extension of high potency. 

But, unfortunately, this business, like many 
other highly meritorious activities, is susceptible 
of fierce and tragic abuse, and it is as great a 
service as has been announced in many a day 
that F. E. Compton, the leader in the best 
seliing of the best books by subscription, has 
consented to represent all of the best subscrip- 
tion publishing houses in a campaign to clarify 
their business so that no one in home, office, or 
library need hesitate to accept the educational’ 
service of a book agent assured that he will not 
be wasting time or taking a chance of being: 
swindled. 





The Federal Government should extend aid 


to the States for the promotion of physical 


education, the Americanization of the foreign - born, the eradication of illiteracy, the better 
traming of teachers, and for promoting free educational opportunities for all the children of: 


all the people—President Warren G. Harding. 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 


EIGHTEENTH ARTICLE 


THE DENVER 


Denver's bond sale in 1922 showed some extra 
high spots in school administration. Superin- 
tendent Jesse Newlon was so new to the city 
that his great contribution was in some new 
visions. He had the bond vote so classified that 
the voters passed on other principles as well 
as the money issue. 

For instance, the people voted whether or 
not there should be a fine new school adminis- 
trative building. There were two sides to that 
question and a chance for an honest difference 
of opinion. The voters passed upon that ques- 
tion, for they had to vote definitely upon 
whether or not there should be a large bond 
issue for an adequate and creditable school ad- 
ministrative building in the city or be content 
to rent severai floors in a large office building. 

Second, there was to be no question as to the 
purchase of land, for every dollar of the amount 
voted should be spent for building and not a 
penny for land. The Board of Education must 
save from the regular income the money for 
the purchase of sites. 

Third, for the first time, so far as we know, 
the entire eiectorate voted upon the junior 
high school proposition. The bond sale con- 
tained a proposition, all by itself, of appropriat- 
ing $1,700,000 for two junior high schools. This 
item carried by a big majority. 

H. V. KEPNER’S LEADERSHIP. 

Mr. Newlon, who had been in the city too 
short a time to acquaint himself with the de- 
tails of leadership, had at command the best 
man in the city for administrative leadership 
in such a campaign. Mr Newlon had wisdom 
to make H. V. Kepner the director of the 


BOND SALE 


campaign. Mr. Kepner is a man of affairs, a 
keen and successful business man than whom we - 
know none superior in public school work. He 
is principal of one of the high schools of the 
city. a school that has made a national reputa- 
tion for efficiency in preparing boys and girls 
tor personal success in life. 

Prior to this principalship Mr. Kepner was in 
the department of city administration. He is 
better known by the principals and teachers 
than any one else has been known in a quarter 
of a century. 

Mr. Kepner was also president of the State 
Association in the most critical year of its his- 
tory, the year when for the first time it met in 
three cities of the state in the same week, and 
the success was so remarkable that no change 
has been since suggested. 

What is much more important, Mr. Kepner 
has been on the State Board of Regents of the 
State Teachers College, one of the largest and 
most important in the country, and for several 
years he was president of this State Board. We 
have not known a public school principal of a 
city tu have such state-wide responsibility in 
education for so long a time as has Mr. Kep- 
ner in this office. 

Mr. Kepner organized the principals, teachers, 
students, pupils and all sorts of organizations 
sq superbly that despite the most terrific news- 
paper opposition we have known the vote was 
so decisive that there appeared to be no oppos- 
ing sentiment. For skilful administration by 
the co-operation of city departinent, principals 
and teachers of high and elementary schools we 
have not chanced to know its equal. 





FLOWER THOUGHTS 


There never was a flower 
On earth that blew in vain, 

No matter where it’s smiling, 
In sunshine or in rain; 

The world is sweeter for it 
When its grace is shed 

And in the dust ’tis lying, 
Shattered, withered, dead. 


There never was a tiny 
Kindly little thought 
Born in the lowliest bosom 
But to the world it brought 
And left a gentle fragrance 
Beyond the thinker’s hour, 
An ethic immortality, 
A sweet and deathless power. 


—Samuel Minturn Peck, in the Boston Transcript. 
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SOME OF OUR PROGRAM NUMBERS 


BY PF. W. HOKN 


President Southwestern University, 


Not Icng ago I attended a convention at 
which severai thousand teachers were present. 
There is no need to state whether it was a 
national, state, or district affair. It might have 
been any one of the three so far as concerns the 
happening which I propose to narrate, and I 
have no desire that this particular meeting shall 
be identified. 

One of the “headliners” among the speakers 
was a gentleman holding a high position in edu- 
cational circles. He came from the East, as wise 
men sometimes do. It was our expectation that 
he would speak on the subject of his specialty, 
but instead of doing so he announced that he 
preferred to speak on the general subject of the 
schoo! curriculum. 

Quite a number of us, including myself, set- 
tled down into our seats with the feeling that 
now we were about to hear something worth 
while. Ferhaps there is no school man in 
America who is fuliy satisfied with the curricu- 
lum in his school. Here was a chance to get the 
iatest ideas from educational circles in regard 
to the very important question as to what should 
and what should not be taught in the common 
schools of cur country. 

The speaker began by drawing a comparison 
between the school curriculum and the bill of 
fare offered to people in public eating places. He 
discussed at some length the table d’hote, which 
gives one a litnited range of choice; the a la carte 
under which one can choose anything he pleases ; 
the merchants’ lunch, which allows practically 
tio choice; and the night lunch ccunter, which 
enables a weary worker to snatch a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich whenever the exigencies of his 
toil allow. 

There have been several people who have 
drawn this parallel, and hence the statement of 
it does not aftord any means of identifying the 
speaker. 

Under the table d‘hote system a man perhaps 
may not be able to select what he wants or 
needs; under the a la carte he may select what 
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he chooses. A school girl can make a meal out’ 


of pickles and doughnuts if she wishes, or a 
man liking soup may select six kinds of soup if 
te so desires. 

The speaker continued his discussion in a 
fairly interesting fashion for almost an hour. 
The net result of the whole lecture was that 
there are advantages and disadvantages both 
ways. A curriculum ought to be “ rigid enough,” 
and yet ought not to be “ too rigid.” So far as 1 
could detect, this was absolutely the only 
thought advanced in the entire hour which had 
any particular bearing upon the school curricu- 
lum. 

As a matter of fact, the words “ enough” and 
“too much” are words of such exceedingly wide 
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use that, while extremely convenient, they be- 
come absolutely worthless. If some scientist 
were to inquire of me whether a “ diplodocus ” 
should be “stradivarian” or not, I might not 
have the slightest conception as to the meaning 
cf either term; but I would be perfectly safe ii 
I were to discuss the matter for some minutes 
and wind up with the grave assertion that a 
diplodocus should be stradivarian enough, yet 
should not be too stradivarian. 

In other words, there was not one single 
thing said in the entire hour which could throw 
the slightest light on the practical problem of 
curriculum making. Yet it was put before an 
audience of several thousand teachers, many of 
whom had spent considerable sums of money 
for the purpose of coming to the convention. 
Viewed merely as a matter of entertainment, 
the address was more or less of a success. 
Viewed as a_ contribution of constructive 
thought toward solving a vexatious problem, it 
amounted to absolutely nothing. 

After hearing the address I could not help 
wondering to what extent 1 have myself béen 
guilty of practically the same thing. I have at 
various times spoken to audiences of teachers, 
but have never done so without at least thinking 
that I had something to contribute toward the 
solution of the problem in hand. Whether my 
audience thought so or not, I am not sure. 

I remember that on one particular occasion 
i was asked to speak before a commercial body 
on the subject “ Building a City.” I was keenly 
aware that I had never built a city, although I 
reaily believe I have had a slight share in the 
building of two or three. However, [ delivered 
the address and did the best I could, dealing 
chiefly with more or less glittering generalities. 
The speech seemed to be at least fairly well re- 
ceived, if one might judge irom the applause 
and from the congratulations afterwards. How- 
ever, | knew in the depth of my own heart that 
i had not contributed one single vital idea in 
regard to the building of a city; and that if I 
had any such ideas which could be depended 
upon to result in a city’s growth, my salary 
wouid have been about ten times what it was. 

I have frequently wondered whether I dealt 
fairly with the audience in question and in case 
I failed to do so, whether the audience was 
aware of the fact. 

On thinking over the various addresses and 
papers I have heard presented before audiences 
of teachers, I have come to the conclusion that 
all of them that were worth while at all could 
Le classified under the following heads :— 

(1) Those that are frankly intended to be 
merely entertaining. This would include a wide 
range of discourses, from the lecture that is 
frankiy humorous to the one which treats of 
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education or some other scientific subject in 
what may be called a popular style. The articles 
by Dr. Woods Hutchinson on medical subjects 
would furnish a fair illustration of these. They 
contain a certain amount of information on 
médical matters presented in an extremely 
interesting manner, though perhaps they do 
not contain anything which would be regarded 
as news by the specialists in medicine. 

(2) Those on subjects not directly connected 
with the technique of educational work. 
Among these might be included an address on 
some Shakespearean subject or upon some mat- 
ter of present scientific interest. 

(3) Those that are purely inspirational in 
nature. Among these would come that typ2 
of address on educaticn which is ordinarily de- 
livered by a United States senator of ability 
or some other man of prominence in political 
affairs. These men stress chiefly the value of 
education; and they are sometimes worth while 
from that standpoint but generally from that 
standpoint alone. 

(4) Those that are informational. They give 
reports of what various schools are doing in 
certain particulars, or about the general prog- 
ress of educational practices. 

(5) Those that merely call attention to edu- 
cational problems without undertaking to solve 
them. There is one stage of progress which 
consists merely in formulating the problem. 
When matters are at this stage it may be worth 
while to call the attention of the teachers of 
America to the fact that a certain prcblem needs 
to be solved. At one time the problem of voca- 
tional guidance was at this stage. It was neces- 
sary to lead the teachers to see that something 
in the way of vocational guidance is needed. At 
present this stage of progress is largely past and 
what we are needing to do today is to find the 
best methods of giving vocationa! guidance. 

(6) Those that deal purely with the philo- 
sophic phases of the educational process. There 
are certain leaders in educational thought to 
whom this will be extremely helpful. To the 
rank and file of the teachers, an address of this 
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kird may at least appear to be of doubtful 
value. 

(7) Those that definitely contribute to the 
solution of recognized educational problems. 
The school of yesterday has largely passed away 
and the school of tomorrow is in process of fer- 
mation. We all recognize that there are certain 
things that ought to be done. We all appreciate 
greatly the man who can show us how to do 
them, or who, better still, can help us to find our 
own way to do them. ‘The writer or speaker~ 
who can make such contribution to the educa- 
tional thought of the teachers of America will 
zlways have an appreciative hearing. 

If an address to a gathering of teachers has 
any one of these elements it has at any rate a. 
certain amount of claim to recognition. It should, 
however, be recognized that some of these types. 
are worth a great deal more than others. No num- 
ber of talks that are merely entertaining or even 
mereiy inspirational can equal in value one 
address that makes definite contribution by way 
of constructive thought toward the solution of 
an educational problem. It is much to be re- 
gretted that so few of the papers and addresses 
on educational subjects which are placed before 
the teachers of America come within this classi- 
fication. 

After all, the question which the good teacher 
asks himself when on his way home from an 
educational gathering is about as_ follows: 
“ What have I obtained at this meeting which I 
can take home and use for a definite purpose in 
the work in my own schoolroom?” If he has 
obtained one single idea of this kind, the ex- 
pense of attending the convention may be well 
worth while. If, however, he has not obtained 
anything of this kind, it is as least possible that 
his money might have been spent to a better 
purpose. Certain it is that no man has a right 
to appear on the program of any gathering of 
teachers unless he at least believes that he has 
some thought to contribute which will enable 
his hearers to do better work for the children 
under their charge than they have previously 
done. 
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WE NEVER KNOW 


BY JOHN OXENHAM 


I spoke a word, 


And no one heard; 


I wrote a word, 


And no one cared 


Or seemed to heed; 

But after half a score’ of years 
It blossomed in a fragrant deed. 
Preachers and teachers all are we, 
Sowers of seeds unconsciously. 
Our hearers are beyond our ken, 
Yet all we give may come again, 
With usury of joy or pain. 


We never know 


To what one little word may grow. 
See to it, then, that all your seeds 
Be such as bring forth noble deeds. 
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TEACHER” 


BY JOHN D. BROOKS 


Co-ordinator U. S. V. B:, University of Pennsylvania 


‘The growing prominence of women in recent 
years in politics and industry is resulting evi- 
dently in a more marked recognition of her ser- 
vices to society and the nation. We are learn- 
ing that a woman who bears a son and through 
years of toil and self-sacrifice rears him to man- 
hood and presents him to his country’s service 
makes a sacrifice just as real and just as heroic 
as does that son when he yields his life on the 
altar of his country. It is the duty of the 
young man to defend his state even at the ex- 
pense of his life. It is the duty of the young 
woman to bear and rear children for the state, 
and who shall say that woman’s contribution 
is not so real and woman’s sacrifice is not as 
complete as man’s. 

In the recent bonus legislation there has been 
an attempt to evaluate the soldier’s sacrifice in 
terms of dollars and cents. It seems a pitiful 
thing. When we have that completed, let us 
calculate a bonus for motherhood. We will 
realize then that there are values in life that 
money cannot measure. Even when marriage 
and motherhood are not given to a woman and 
she spends that life teaching the children oi 
the state, society is constantly realizing more 
and more its indebtedness to her. Without 
parade or blare of brass band or trumpets a 
teacher goes along humbly and quietly, un- 
noticed year after year, in nerve-racking and 
Wearing service, frequently in poverty, yet per- 
forming a service and making a contribution to 
society that God alone can know or 
measure. 

A voung girl just entering womanhood was 
the victim of a cruel railroad accident. Her 
left arm was severed at the shoulder and but 
the thumb and little finger of her right hand 
was leit her. Her one ambition had been to be 
a teacher, and during her convalescence when 
she thought of her maimed and pain-racked 
body, the future seemed dark and hopeless in- 
deed. 

It was in the spring following the Civil War. 
Her chair was placed out on the porch in the 
May sunshine that she might watch the funeral 
train of one whom she had seen march off to 
war three years before. His body was now being 
brought back from a Southern battlefield. She 
envied him his sacrifice and helplessly wished 
that her body reposed in the casket instead of 
his. She brushed the tears from her cheeks 
with her poor bandaged fragment of a hand. 
But a little later came a new hope and a new 
inspiration to her heart. She would be just as 
heroic in her life as had young Carroll in his. 
As he had died for his country, she would live 
in the service of hers. In that May morning 
she made a few resolves from which she never 
deviated. She would go on to her goal as a 

teacher despite her terrible handicap. She 





would ask no favors and make no excuses to 
anyone. She would do her whole duty cheer- 
tully and uncomplainingly. 

She learned to comb her hair, to sew, to make 
and adjust her own clothing, in fact to do every 
thing that a normal woman can do. She took 
up again her school work and graduated from 
normal schocl. Her first and only position was 
given her in the Natick Schools, and for nearly 
fifty years she did her whole duty, often more 
than whole duty, fully and uncomplainingly. Boys 
and girls almost without number, their sons and 
daughters and even their grandchildren passed 
under her tuition. When the teacher of sewing 
fell ill, such was the skill that she had acquired, 
that she acted as supervisor of sewing for months 
in the regular teacher's place. When after two 
score years of teaching, a new superintendent 
introduced a new system of penmanship which 
involved long and complicated drill in forearm 
movement for the teachers she took it up and 
mastered it without protest or complaint, and 
was not the last to complete the training. The 
superintendent wished to photograph her with 
her single thumb and finger grasping the 
diploma she had won, but as she had never ad- 
vertised or exploited her terrible handicap, she 
refused. 

She said one day to her superintendent: 
“ Teaching is the breath of life to me. I think 
nothing else either sleeping or waking.” This 
whole-hearted devotion undoubtedly accounted 
for her excellence. Teaching United States his- 
tory was her specialty. As her inspiration 
which bore her through life had begun through 
the burial of a Civil War soldier, she deemed it 
her special service to emphasize patriotism in 
her school work. When her superintendent dis- 
cussed promoting her to departmental work in 
the ninth grade, she declined for fear she might 
not be assigned tu teach the study she taught se 
devotedly and so well. 

Natick was not wholly unappreciative of her 
worth and services. Her fortieth anniversary of 
service was observed by a gathering of the 
town’s worthiest and best in the Town Hall in 
her honor, and through words and gifts they 
voiced their heartfelt appreciation to her heart 
yet warm and appreciative. 

Her ambition was to complete fifty years of 
service, but the double strain on a crippled and 
aging body was too much and four years before 
she completed her hoped-for meed of service 
she accepted the pension a grateful state now 
awarcs to those who through long service be- 
come way-worn and wearied in the training of 
her sons and daughters. 

“Teaching is the breath of life to me,” and 
that life survived but a short time separation 
from her cherished labor. 

It is a supreme privilege to have one’s life 
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touch another for good. That influence may 
be transmitted again and again to others until 
its widening waves beat eternity’s shores itself. 
Yet to this one lone broken woman came the 
supreme privilege of touching and moulding for 
good the lives of thousands that came day after 
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day within her influence. Her very handicap 
became the alloy that tempered the metal af -her 
service. It taught lessons in courage and per- 
severance to ier pupils in value far beyond those 
of books and schools. “To live in the hearts of 
those we leave behind us, is not to die.” 


_ 





SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING KINDERGARTEN 
LEGISLATION 


hY¢ NINA C. VANDEWALKER 


Bureau of Education 


The amount of legislation enacted for the 
improvement of school conditions during the 
last five years is one of the evidences that edu- 
cation is rising to higher levels. The people 
realize that better schools imply definite things 
—better buildings, trained teachers, a longer 
period of attendance, and newer methods of 
schoo: procedure. They have learned, however, 
that these cannot be had without added expendi- 
ture. The legislation in question is a response 
to the need for larger revenues that the better 
<onditions may become operative. In conse- 
quence legislative programs, state and local, are 
the order of the day. 

NEED FOR IMPROVED KINDERGARTEN LAWS. 

The fact that legislation bearing upon the 
kindergarten is frequently included in legisla- 
tive programs is deserving of comment, since 
it shows that the kindergarten is regarded as 
one of the agencies in educational progress. The 
legislation referred to is usually a modification 
of existing laws since all but four of the states 
have enacted laws to make the establishment 
of kindergartens possible. Just what such modi- 
fication should consist of is far from clear to 
many people: The status of the _ kinder- 
garten and the laws concerning it differ in 
the different states and what is a good law i: 
one state is not necessarily a good one for an- 
other. That laws are good only as they are 
adapted to the conditions and meet the needs 
of a given state is not always understood by 
those who attempt to frame kindergarten legis- 
lation and this is one of the reasons why many 
bills have failed to pass. Information about 
kindergarten laws and the modifications needed 
is ditficult to secure, however, and this is 
written to give some of the -information for 
which requests are made. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD LAW. 

The question that those who wish to improve 
existing laws are likely to ask is: “In what re- 
spects can the law of my state be improved?” 
In order to answer this a return question 
is necessary. ‘In what respects does your 
Present law fail in making the kindergar- 
tens as effective as they might be?” 
The replies to this question would vary since 
the laws of the different states vary. The 
Strength or weakness of these laws can be de- 


termined by applying the following tests :— 

1. Does the law allow the support of the 
kindergarten to come from the general district 
school fund, or is a special local tax required? 
lf the latter, the objection to such a tax wili 
prevent the opening of kindergartens in some 
communities and their complete functioning in 
others. 

2. Is it state-wide in its application or is the 
establishment of kindergartens limited by con- 
ditions of population, as, for example, to the 
larger cities? If the latter, the children in the 
different communities are not given equal op- 
portunities. 

3. Does it allow children to attend at the age of 
four or four-and-a-half years or does it postpone 
their entering until the age of five? The early 
years are needed for the formation of right 
habits and attitudes, especially in crowded city 
districts where Americanizing influences are 
needed. 

4. Does it allow the parents of children of 
kindergarten age a voice im _ determining 
whether or not kindergartens shall be estab- 
lished? This question could be answered in the 
affirmative in but very few states since it em- 
bodies a new feature. Such a law, designated 
as a “ Mandatory-on-petition law,” was first 
enacied in California in 1914. It requires school 
authorities to establish kindergartens upon 
the petition of parents under certain conditions. 
Its value lies in the fact that it furnishes 
parents an instrument by which their interest im 
their children’s education may function for the 
betterment of education. The success of this 
law in increasing the number of kindergartens 
in California has led to the passage of similar 
laws in several other states. 

Such discussion furnishes standards by which 
laws may be judged. If the questions can all 
be answered affirmatively the law is good and 
needs no alteration. If the first three can be so 
answered it is good but admits of improve- 
ment. In any of these the question that must 
be answered in the negative indicates the 
point at which improvement is needed. A study 
of these laws shows that not many meet the 
first three requirements, and but one—that of 
Wisconsin—fully meets them all. There are five 
other states that have the Mandatory-on-peti- 
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tion law, but they fail to meet one or the other 
of the requirements mentioned. These tests 
imply that the kindergarten should be placed 
on the same level as the first grade in the fact 
that its support comes from the general district 
schoo! fund instead of a local kindergarten tax: 
and that it should be available for the children 
in all cities, villages and consolidated --school 
districts. The mandatory-on-petition feature 
is desirable in the fact that it enables parents 
to help bring these conditions into existence. 
There is therefore large need for improving kin- 
dergarten legislation in order to enable the 
kindergarten to become an organic part of the 
schooi system. 

THE EFFORTS MADE SHOULD BE ADAPTED TO 

THE CONDITIONS. 

The suggestions thus far made relate mainly 
to modifications of existing laws, but they are 
valid as well for the states that have none as 
yet—Arkansas, Georgia, Maryland, and Missis- 
sippi. There are several other states that have 
no kindergarten laws as such, but have kinder- 
gartens because the power to establish them 
rests with the local authorities. These are 
Massachusetis, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, and Rhode Island. In formulating 
a law the first consideration must be the con- 
ditions in and needs of a given state. This im- 
plies a knowledge of the character of the people, 
whether of native or foreign birth or parentage, 
and predominantly urban or rural; the progress 
of the kindergarten in the state; and the atti- 
tude of the educational leaders of the state 
toward the proposed legislation—that of the 
superintendent of public instruction in particiu- 
lar. Information on these and other points will 
constitute a large factor in the success of the 
legislation. In any effort to secure the passage 
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of the Mandatory-on-petition law in a state 

largely rural, care should be taken to frame the 

wording so that it will make possible the or- 

ganization of kindergartens in consolidated 

rural schools. 

CAMPAIGN ON VALUE OF KINDERGARTEN 
NEEDED TO INSURE REAL PROGRESS. 

Better laws will enable the kindergarten to 
make greater progress than it has thus far, but 
only as the added opportunity which a new law 
affords is improved. Some states, in fact, do not 
need legislation as much as they do enlighten- 
ment on the value of the kindergarten as a part 
of the school system. States having similar 
laws might be named in which excellent prog- 
ress has been made in/one and relatively little 
in the other. Real progress depends upon the 
acceptance on the part of the public of the 
type of education which the’ kindergar- 
ten represents as the right type 
for the early years. Because the signifi- 
cance of this type is not yet fully appreciated 
publicity is still needed. A campaign for kinder- 
garten legislation wiil therefore have little 
value unless it is accompanied by a campaign of 
kindergarten interpretation. 

ASSISTANCE THAT THE BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION CAN GIVE. 

The Bureau of Education can furnish material 
ior both the iegislative and educational side of 
the effort needed. For the first it can furnish 
a leaflet of kindergarten statistics, typewritten 
copies of the laws of the different states, and a 
mimeographed list of states with the type of 
Jaw aiid other data for each state. 

For the extension side it can furnish leaflets 
and: other printed material. It has also charts 
and slides of kindergarten activities for loan 
purposes. 
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THE VILLAGE LIBRARIAN 
BY GRACE MCKINSTRY 


She thought before she entered it. 
This work she longed to do, 


That very often she might sit 
' And read a page or two, 
An essay or a bit of rhyme, 
A story—modern, gay, 
Because there surely would be time 
If she were there all day. 


But now the volumes in the stacks 
Might just be bricks or lead, 

She catalogues, she mends their backs, 
She lends them to be read. 

She fines slow readers, stamps the date, 
And brings you: from the shelf, 

The volume she can scarcely wait 
To draw and read herself. 


A tantalizing task, indeed, 
To touch the outward part 


Of all the books she J 


s_to read 


And cannot even start; ~" 

She puts them up, she takes; them down, 
Inside she scarcely looks; 

We say: “It’s fine you're here; Miss Brown, 
You are so fond of books!” 


—New York Sun. 
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ADDRESS BEFORE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


BY HON, 


Among the most important problems now 
before the country that of the maintenance of 
stable government in the interest of law and 
order is foremost. Like other problems the 
importance of this one has been greatiy accen- 
tuated by the Great War. 

While the problem of our foreign relations 
is important, it has readily responded to wise 
direction. 

Likewise the domestic problem of government 
finance, including credit, has been solved. So it 
can be said of matters of taxation whose bur- 
dens are heavy but are becoming lighter. Agri- 
culture sorely disturbed is daily growing better. 
The mest complete overturn of industry with 
its dire effects upon business and labor is show- 
ing- the most remarkable comeback in the 
memory of those living. Serious as have been 
these probleins, no one of them nor all com- 
bined seriously endanger the perpetuity of 
the nation. They do not strike at the heart of 
our country. But the various anti-government 
movements, singly and combined, of whatever 
origin, name or nationality, must be the concern 
of every lover of America, past, present, or 
future. 

Some of these outbreaks emanate from or- 
ganizations whose basic principles are opposi- 
tion to all organized authority, and whose rule 
of procedure is violence against the institutions 
of government. Others pretend to advocate gov- 
ernment, but that of the mob where mere num- 
bers count without regard to ability. This 
group demands an abandonment of our present 
representative system for an alleged ideal state 
of society where all grades and differences give 
way to perfect equality in the masses. Equality 
under the law, securing to every citizen an 
equal opportunity in life’s natural rivalries to 
make the most of life, the very basic founda- 
tion of Americanism and the only possible 
equality is anathema to the advocates of this 
idealistic cult. 

There are still other groups who affirm their 
belief in our government as a system, but array 
themselves against: the inevitable products of 
the system. It denounces capital as _ sub- 
versive to the rights of iabor; it refuses to 
see the necessary co-operative relation between 
capital and labor, the forces of production. I: 
harangues against capitalism and demands con- 
trol of labor. In other words, it sees labor 
and capital as necessary enemies engaged in au 
struggle not to end until one or the other be- 
comes the ruler and urges labor to assume that 
control. This group is dangerous. Whatever 
may be the purpose of the advocates of capitai 
control on the one hand or labor control! on the 
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other, neither can be accepted, as neither can 
be the servient tool of the other, and neither 
must become the dictator of the other. They 
must co-operate to insure public welfare. 

These various groups do not have their 
genesis in America. They are not indigenous to 
our soil. They could not find birth under our 
institutions. They originated elsewhere, were 
imported over here, saw rapid growth under a 
government of free speech, free press,and the 
right of assembly, and unfortunately found 
some recruits among our own people. An ex- 
amination of the names of many members oi 
many societies operating in America advocat- 
ing class hatreds will indicate the place of 
origin. <A tracing of this origin easily explains 
the source and inspiration of the doctrines. 
América’s broad freedom has become a fertile 
field to develop and spread the propaganda, the 
dimensions of which are disturbing and should 
compel deep concern to every true-hearted 
American. 

The most direct and effective way to handle 
the alien portion cf these groups who advocate 
mob violence and resistance to government is 
by deportation. We have already employed this 
remedy with good eflect. The law under which 
we deported a large number of these preachers 
of violence is still on the statute books, and 
should be rigidly enforced, at least as rigid as 


‘is necessary to compel obedience to the laws of 


the country whose hospitality these people come 
to enjoy. 

Only recently when the President addressed 
Congress he referred to this great problem. 
“There is a call to make the alien respect our 
institutions while he accepts our hospitality. 
There is neea to magnify our viewpoint to the 
alien who seeks a citizenship among us.” 

One important duty accentuated by the 
revelations of the presence of alien agitation for 
revolution is to make more selective our immi- 
gration. We must prevent the further influx 
from foreign lands of anti-government agita- 
tors, preachers of anti-American dogmas. Our 
laws in this respect must be made more rigid to 
insure against further complication of the acute 
problem of Americanization. 

Another measure which 1 deem quite impor- 
tant and altogether proper is to require by 
federal authority the annual registration of all 
aliens within the country. This is no reflection 
upon those who truly appreciate the hospitality 
of this country and are willing to abide by our 
laws. The great mass of our immigrants doubt- 
less are of that class. They cannot be injured 
by this requirement. On the other hand the 
vicious who assault the government’s institu- 
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tions have no grounds against our keeping their 
location a matter of information. This law will 
likely be enacted in due time. 

Serious as is the problem of alien activity 
against our institutions, the remedy is direct, 
clear, legal and enforceable. But not so easy 
when the offender is an American citizen either 
natural born or naturalized. As the President 
well said: “Abusing the hospitality of our 
shores are the advocates of revolution, finding 
their deluded followers among those who take 
on the habiliments of an American withaut 
knowing an American soul.” How to deal witi: 
this class and the native anti-government agita- 
tor is a more serious problem. Of course, de- 
portation can not apply to this situation, be- 
cause he is our citizen and is under the flag of 
his country, guaranteeing free speech, free press 
and freedom of assemblage. These are funda- 
mentally American, and are at the very founda- 
tion of our free institutions. They are found in 
our national Bill of Rights as well as the various 
states Bills of Rights in all our state constitu- 
tions. The very soul of Americanism is the 
largest freedom of thought and action consis- 
tent with law and order, consequentiy all 
measures prohibitive of this regulated freedom 
must be discouraged. 

Freedom to express one’s conviction on any 
measure, freedom to assemble and resolve on 
matters of grievance and pray for redress, free- 
dom of religious worship, all are basic and 


should be given the widest range not inconsis- 


tent with orderly government. But such free- 
dom must never be interpreted as_ license. 
Under the garb of freedom of religious worship 
incestuous practices cannot be defended nor 
permitted. Under the rights of the freedom 
of speech licentiousness of language can not be 
demanded or allowed. Under the claim of free- 
dom of the press the advocacy of mob violence 
cannot be claimed nor tolerated. Under the right 
of assembly to petition for the redress of griev- 
ances assaults upon our institutions can not 
justifiably be insisted upon as a constitutional 
privilege nor should it be excused. Hence re- 
strictive or even punitive measures whether by 
jaw or the courts must not be denied when 
under such pretended rights the very founda- 
tions of our government are threatened. As 
between national self-defence by protecting 
American institutions against violence on the 
one hand, and the denial of alleged constitu- 
tional rights to assault the government under 
the garb of constitutional immunity, the former 
must take precedence always and without delay 
or hesitancy. 

Espionage legislation, although severely re- 
strictive in character, and to be discouraged as 
a general practice, must be resorted to if 
necessary for protection of our institutions ot 
government. Restrictive measures excluding 
from the mails seditious literature in the form 
of publications is justihable when they threaten 
the existence or lif@of the nation. Even the 
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compulsion of the use of the national language, 
if it is found that foreign languages are made 
the vehicles of surreptitious attacks upon 
our institutions, while severe may _ be 
necessary. The regulation of the conduct of an 
assembly may be necessary to the degree of 
requiring all proceedings to be carried on in 
the English language where assaults upon the 
government are made. That is to say, that if 
attacks upon our system of government are 
allowed, they should be made in English. 

These regulations or restrictions are legal, 
and tor that reason not necessarily permanent, 
for ali such remedies are merely negative. In 
fact, all legal remedies are negative, restrictive 
rather than constructive and for that reason 
not so important, because less effective. The 
real and effectual remedy for all anti-govern- 
ment dangers from whatever sources they 
may arise is education. The attitude of mind 
rather than the fear of a penalty is determining. 
This anarchistic attitude toward institutions of 
government must be changed. ‘The anarchist 
or communist, or I. W. W., or Bolshevik will 
not cease to he such from mere fear of a penalty. 
He may cease his open offence, his overt aci 
for the time being, but his motive is unchanged, 
his character remains the same, and the danger 
of his foible is always present awaiting the 
opportune time for expression and action. 

Suppression is temporary, and not  infre- 
quently the very feeder of an assured outbreak. 
Uprisings, if social in the sense that they in- 
volve large numbers, cannot be permanently 
dealt with by mere force. That may for the 
time being deter further activity, but it does 
not remove the motive power of the uprising. 
The only sure cure is to create a mental con- 
viction of the error, to produce a different men- 
tal attitude toward the question. This is not 
restrictive, it is creative. It is not legal. it is 
educative. This work of education to insure 
against the dangerous movements resulting in 
unlawtul outbreaks of mob violence so common 
in recent years, is not confined to the school- 
house. That institution deals with childhood 
and not the adult citizen, the guilty party. Its 
precess must be slow and its results deferred. 
It looks to the next generation, and for that no 
institution can equal it in the work of a future 
Americanism. But the school cannot cure the 
present evil because the evil is beyond the 
school. It demands other agencies. it calls 
upon the churches, the press, the clubs—busi- 
ness, social, civic, fraternal—and especially the 
women’s clubs. All these combined must be 
enlisted. What can be done by such agencies 
in the formation of militant public sentiment 
was disclosed during the war in the various 
liberty loan campaigns, and in the various war 
chest movements which are still in vogue. 

Such an aroused public opinion was produced 
that it absorbed all the energies of whatever 
character of all our people involving every pos- 
sible agency among ys in the one all consuming 
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determination—to win the war. It enlisted the 
mind, the heart and the pocketbook of all 
America. It absorbed the energies of the home, 
the church, the school, society, and government. 
It embraced within its scope every organization, 
every association, club, lodge, order and what 
not, in the one supreme effort. It was a cam- 
paign the most universal, all-embracing and all- 
controlling in our history, a suggestion of the 
masterful passion of patriotism. 

During war times we were aroused against 
the dangers from an enemy without. Today 
we should be aroused because of the dangers 
from within. Then we went to war to defend 
our honor and rights, if not our life, as a 
sovereign power. We today must not be blinded 
to the dangers of an enemy that is steadily 
undermining our government to destroy its 
underlying principles which have been the rising 
hope of all friends of popular government in the 
world. As were enlisted then all the energies 
of the Republic, so now we must organize these 
forces back of a campaign of education to dispel 
ihe vicious dogmas of an unAmerican propa- 
ganda designed to destroy the foundation of 
Representative Government. The struggle may 
not be so sanguine but the results may be more 
fatal in the end. 

Our schools will do their part as they have 
always done. In the campaign of awakening 
they have particular function. Emphasis will 
be placed upon the study of our history. Its 
fundameiatal and foundation principles as taught 
in the great documents such as the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States and other historic state papers 
must be made more attractive by a greater 
stress of their importance. The great move+ 
ments of the institutions of liberty and govern- 
ment must be recited. The infatuating stories 
of the lives of American pioneers of whatever 
field of action, the fiercest object lessons of the 
importance of well-regulated government will 
always remain the most fascinating and signifi- 
cantly effective part of our history. These 
stories must be told and retold to our people, 
old as well as young. The genesis and growth 
of our institutions under a free government will 
continue to be an absorbing topic and a power- 
ful agency of Americanization. Education in 
America is primarily a state function. But 
citizenship is more than state interest. 
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The work of the states should be supple- 
mented by federal aid in dealing with the 
problem of Americanization which is primarily 
education for a better citizenship. ‘This is a 
federal function, because it has to do especially 
with citizenship which is primarily national 
rather than state. The perpetuity of our insti- 
tutions will be dependent upon the level of 
general intelligence of the voter. Hence the 
direct connection of the government with ‘the 
work of education, especially that which lies at 
the foundation of a better citizenship as the 
guarantee of a higher Americanism. The 
program of education from the federal stand- 
point must have citizenship as the one ground 
of justification of federal aid. This is the founda- 
tion principle underlying the Land-Grant Coi- 
lege movement, which is federal, not state, and 
which has become basic in our educational 
philosophy. It is the basis for the agricultural 
extension work, which also has become a con- 
structive feature of education. So likewise of 
the Smith-Hughes law, including the proposed 
Home Econcmics amendment, which placed the 
federal government behind education for voca- 
tion. Also it is the one controlling factor in the 
Rehabilitation law touching the disabled soldier 
and again the disabled in industry, which in turn 
is an entire new field of educational activity. It 
is the one ground upon which is drafted the 
Fess-Capper physical education bill, which. I 
hope may receive favorable action soon. The 
Sterling-Towner bill, known as the Education 
Department bill, is based on the same principle. 
The proposed Public Welfare bill, while it in- 
cludes more than education, has the same foun- 
dation under the law. The last two proposals 
will almost certainly be combined into the prce- 
posed Education and Public Welfare measure 
recommended by the President’s Reorganization 
Commission recently reported. I am hopeful 
that this measure will in time become law, 
when we will have taken a long step in educa- 
tional advancement. Opposition is offered to 
all the proposed bills taking advanced position 
on educational lines by the federal authority by 
ceriain schools of thought, even including the 
werk of Americanization. However, such 
opposition is so unsound that it can get no- 
where beyond mere delay of what must in time 
come to pass. 
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It is not by regretting what is irreparable that true work is to be done, but by making 


the best of what we are. 
using well the tools we have. 


It is not by complaining that we have not the right tools, but by 
What: we are and where we are is God’s providential arrange- 


ment,—God’s doing, though it may be man’s misdoing; and the manly and wise way is to 
look your disadvantages in the face and see what can be made of them. Life, like war, is a 
series of mistakes, and he is not the best Christian nor the best general who makes the 


fewest false steps. 
mistakes. 


He is the best who wins the most splendid victories by the retrieval of 
Forget mistakes; organize victory out of mistakes.—F. W. Robertson. 
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If one wishes to see professional spirit and 
entbusiasm carried to the mth degree, he 
should have a part in such a series of institutes 
as recently were carried out by the Southern 
section of the California Teachers Association 
uniting with ihe city and county superintendents 
of Southern California. The president, George 
C. Bush, superintendent of schools of South 
Pasadena, and F. L. Thurston, executive secre- 
tary, assisted by a very able committee, pre- 
pared an unusually strong program. 

Among the speakers of the week, the most 
of whom were called upon to address large audi- 
ences in Los Angeles and nearby cities from 
eight to ten times each, were President Bryan, 
of Ohio University; Chancellor Lindley, of 
Kansas University; President Coffman and 
Professor Haggerty, of Minnesota University: 
Dr. Halleck, of Louisville; Dr. McMurry, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Cook, of the University ot South Dakota; Dr. 
Bonner, director of Educational Research; and 
Julia Wade Abbott, of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Dann, state supervisor 
of music, Pennsylvannia; Dr. A. E. Winship, 
editor, Journal of Education, Boston; Hon. Will 
C. Wood, state commissioner of education of 
California; Professor Rugh, of the University of 
California; James E. Foley, poet and humorist: 
and several others. It was said that more than 
ten thousand teachers attended these meetings. 

The county institutes and district meetings 
began Monday morning, December 18, at vari- 
ous local centres, and continued till Wednesday 
afternoon, except that in a few cities somewhat 
remote the local institutes continued through 
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the week. The general sessions of the State 
Teachers Association, southern branch, began 
Wednesday evening, and continued through the 
week in the several auditoriums in the city of 
Los Angeles. It was a great gathering of wide- 
awake and enthusiastic teachers. 

In the matter of school architecture—from 
Leiand Stanford University to the schoolhouses 
in small villages and in the country—the East 
cannot approach California. Scarcely a school 
building is more than two stories high, whiic 
many large and finely equipped buildings are 
only one story high; and the ample play- 
grounds provided would make an Easiern boy 
open his eyes in wonder and delight. 

One novel and pleasing feature observed was 
the carol singing in Los Angeles on Saturday 
evening, December 23. The Chamber of Com- 
merce organized groups of musicians who sang 
Christmas carols in all the hotel lobbies and in 
sight-seeing vans that moved about the city from 
8 to 9 p.m., and at 9 o’clock these groups all 
gathered about a large and handsomely deco- 
rated Christmas tree in Pershing square, and 
how they made the weikin ring with Christmas 
melodies ! 

The weather throughout the week was ideal, 
as mild as June days in New England. Any New 
Englander must love the December climate of 
Southern California, and any person from any 
place cannot but have a great admiration for 
a country that has such an all year around dis- 
play of fruits and flowers, fine auto roads, un- 
rivaled streets, iawns, and mansions, and gives 
evidence of such a stirring progressive spirit 
among the people. 





Year after year they come to me, 
These children, with questioning looks, 
Year after year they leave me, 
As they leave their outgrown books; 
And I wonder sometimes if I’ve taught them 
Just some of the worth while things, 
Just some of the facts they'll need in life, 
Be they peasants, or poets, or kings. 


Of course, they’ve learned civics and history, 
And how to divide and add, 

But have they learned that these are not all 
That make life sad or glad? 

Have I taught them the value of smiling 
When things are at their worst? 
Have I taught them there’s nothing that helps like a song 

When the heart seems ready to burst? 


-_ - ~ 


THE TEACHER MUSES 
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Have I taught them the joy of clean living? 


That Honor is better than Fame? 


That good friends are the greatest of treasures? 


Wealth, less than an untarnished name? 


Have I taught them respect to the aged? 


Protection to those who are weak? 


That silence always is golden, 


When silence bids them speak? 


Have I taught them that Fear is a coward 
Who is beaten when they say “I can!”? 


That Courtesy ranks with Courage 


In the heart of the real gentleman? 


Have I taught them these things and others 


That will help make them brave, kind, and true? 
If I have, then, I care not if they tell me 
That Irkutsk is a town in Peru! 


—Hammond Teachers’ Outlook. 
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TRAINING OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FOR RETAIL 
STORE SERVICE CLASSES 


BY 





One of the most encouraging phases of our 
activities along the lines of commercial educa- 
tion is the effort to maintain courses of training 
which will enable workers, both young and 
more mature, to fit into the organization with 
which they seek employment. 

There has never been a greater period of 
activity for retail selling. The need for people 
to carry on this work of distribution makes it 
imperative that schools throughout the country 
recognize these commercial occupations and the 
need for meeting the demand for trained 
workers. 

To make it possible for a boy or girl to enter 
a retail establishment, also for all workers to 
maintain their positions with pleasure and profit 
to themselves and to the store in an effort to 
serve the community is the aim of this new 
department of commercial education. 

The committee reporting to the National 
Education Association on the re-organization 
of secondary education recognizes retail selling 
as one of the three important branches of com- 
mercial education. 

The Federai Board for Vocational Education 
is also organized to give special attention to the 
development of an eftective system of retail 
selling education in public schools. 

The higher institutions of learning, both pri- 
vate and public, are establishing courses for 
the training of executives for retail stores and 
teachers of retail selling and allied business 
siibjects. 

The history of the development of the whole 
movement for the training of retail store 
workers is striking evidence of the result of the 
vision and creative spirit of Mrs. Lucinda W. 
Prince. From a modest beginning in the train- 
ing of a group of saleswomen in 1905 The 
Prince School of Education for Store Service 
under Mrs. Prince’s direction has grown to be 
the centre for the training of young women 
who will hold positions as educational directors 
in stores, also as teachers of retail selling and 
salesmanship courses in public schools, normal 
schools and colleges. 

For the past few years Mrs. Prince has served 
as Educational Director for the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, traveling and speaking 
in all parts of the country, interesting increas- 
ingly great numbers of our leading merchants 
in the movement. The resulting interest in 
securing trained workers and in the continu- 
ace of training throughout all the years of 
employment has made a demand for teachers 
» and educational directors which is impossible 
lo satisfy. 

In 1913 Mrs. Prince was asked to inaugurate 
the department of salesmanship in the Boston 
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Washington, D. C. 


public schools. Since the establishment of the 
work in the Boston schools many other cities 
have offered similar courses or have expressed 
a desire to secure a teacher for this work. 

Simultaneous with the request from the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education early 
in 1918 for the services of Mrs. Prince to assist 
in making plans for retail selling courses so that 
the material would be available for use in tlie 
public schools of our entire country, came the 
almost overwhelming demand for trained 
teachers. 

Experience has shown that stich courses can 
be successfully given when a specially trained 
teacher is in charge of the work. 

Retail selling is a course and not a subject. 
It differs from the usual subject of salesman- 
ship which is taught in many commercial and 
business schools. 

The subjects taught by the commercial 
teachers in the past have been typewriting, 
stenography, bookkeeping and allied subjects, 
which have been taught according to the stan- 
dards of all academic teaching. 

Retail selling courses must be on a different 
basis, as half time must be spent in practical 
experience in stores as a required part of the 
course. This store work makes quick adjust- 
meit to difficult situations necessary. It taxes 
the executive ability of a teacher and requires 
a trained mind which can work out plans for 
this new type of commercial course. 

A teacher trained in the highest ideals of 
vocational education will find it easy to make 
adjustments which will in the end benefit the 
students to whom the instruction is given. A 
broad educational background, particularly a 
sympathetic understanding of the aims of voca- 
tional education, is essential. 

The teacher who wishes to be equipped for 
successful teaching must recognize the impor- 
tance ef retail selling as a profession. It is not 
a trade to be passed on by one skilled sales 
person to another. We can not limit our 
thought to the work of a sales person. We 
must include all the workers in the store. The 
success of each individual whose work contrib- 
utes to the work of the distribution of mer- 
chandise, whether it is in a department store, 
grocery, drug, or hardware establishment, de- 
pends upon the individual’s understanding of 
people. This understanding of fellow workers 
and customers requires the training of the 
mind. The teacher must necessarily have the 
background of training in the psychology of 
human relations. 

The trained mind will be evidenced in the 
ability of the teacher to maintain her position 
as a leader in the community, also in her ability 
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to work with people in the organization of the 
various phases of high school, continuation 
school, and evening school work in retail selling. 

Imagine the plight of an untrained teacher 
who, having accepted a position as head of a 
retail selling department, finds herself con- 
fronted with-problems of bringing hostile or 
rival merchants together, convincing a high 
school headmaster who is opposed to a practice 
work plan which upsets his school program, 
working with a committee from some minimum 
wage commission, or coping with any one of 
hundreds of difficult situations without the 
confidence which training gives! 

An understanding of the principles of em- 
ployment, the selection of candidates for posi- 
tion, physical requirements and other qualifica- 
tions are necessary for the proper organization 
of high school classes in retail selling. The 
trained teacher holds a position of economic 
benefit to the community, for it is possible to 
urge those unfitted for store work to take up 
some iine of work in which they may make rea- 
sonable success. The elimination of “ misfits ” 
is a necessary function and may be approached 
by the teacher who has had a background of 
store experience and is well versed in the 
fundamentals of employment management. 

Just at this point the importance of store con- 
tact should be emphasized. Experience in all 
departments including as many types of stores 
as is possible can not be over emphasized. Store 
experience before taking a training course is 
heipful. This should be comprehensive. A 
summer’s work in book-selling from house to 
house is not enough! Good hard work in a 
country general store dealing in groceries, hard- 
ware, farm inplements, automobile supplies, 
yard goods, school books, leather, and harness, 
cigars and tobacco, would be helpful, for there 
are many of the fundamental problems of busi- 
ness to be studied in such a store. 

Store experience under direction, while pur- 
suing a training course, is the foundation upon 
which the training is given. 

The store is the laboratory with which the 
teacher must be thoroughly familiar, for it is 
the laboratory which must be used for the 
pupils whom the teacher is later on to direct. 
The multiplicity of problems in a large modernly 
conducted department store give ample oppor- 
tunity for a teacher to test her own ability for 
striking a balance between the fundamentals 
of business conduct and the details which so 
often blind the untrained eye to larger vision 
and understanding. 

The necessity for analysis, selection and or- 
ganization is constantly with the teaching of 
retail selling. In most commercial courses the 
textbook is the guide. Few textbocks are 
used in teaching selling courses. When used 
they are largely for reference work and must 
be selected carefully. Textbooks, reference 
books, papers, trade magazines, etc., are re- 
sources ivr informational material and sugges- 
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tive home study exercises. .The bulk of the 
teaching material comes through the pupils 
store experience which must accompany alj 
properly conducted retail selling courses. The 
teaching lessons can not follow set plans—for 
instance, it would be wasteful to be giving les. 
sons or “ substitution and suggestion as selling 
theips”’ if the group of pupils were at work in 
the marking and receiving rooms of the local 
stores, and came to the classrooms with their 
minds full of questions of these important de. 
partmentalj activities. 

The best courses of study which have been 
worked out so far have given part time to; 
(a) classroom recitation on merchandise topics; 
stores and store keeping; the sale check and 
other business forms; appearance and deport- 
ment of store workers; store directory; care, 
arrangement and display of stock; selling points 
and their presentation; exchanges; service; 
types of customers; store organization, ete, 
(b) Part time to store experience taken in a 
variety of stores and departments. This work 
should be accompanied by (c) outside work and 
home study on special themes and topics ; books 
for review and classroom discussion; trips to 
factories for merchandise study; preparation 
of merchandise books and papers. 

The method of teaching is closely linked with 
the subject matter in an effort to stimulate the 
pupils to individual thinking and action. 

The teacher must first of all be trained to do 
individual thiiking and constructive or creative 
work. Successful teaching can not depend upon 
memory training. Analysis, criticism and con- 
struction are the fundamentals upon which both 
teacher and pupils are stimulated to powers 
of thoughtful seif expression and development. 
A mind trained in this way will never make an 
analysis of a situation without making a con- 
structive suggestion. The “lost sale” will at 
once stimulate the trained mind to a study of 
the situation. This invariably results in a sug- 
gestion which will mean increased sales for that 
individual or for his department. This habit for 
analysis, inference and suggestion once formed 
will mean success of the individual in any line 
of business. 

For all part time co-operative courses time is 
aliowed the teacher for “ follow-up work.” This 
time will be wasted unless the teacher has 
learned to know the possibilities for usefulness 
which are open to her when visiting the pupils 
whiie they are at work in the various stores 
and departments. The proper connection must 
be made with executives who come in contact 
with the pupils’ work. 

The pupil is questioned. The working con- 
ditions are studied in order that the teacher's 
advice with the pupils both individually and 
coliectiveily may be most helpful. 

If intelligently carried on the follow-up work 
wili be a broadening, helpful influence for the 
pupil, and at the same time result in making it 
possible for the teacher to keep from “ growing 
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stale” because of the frequent store contact 
and insight into store problems. The teacher 
must know how to deal with business men when 
making these store visits. 

Highly organized mercantile establishments 
expect one who is in a position of inStructor ia 
subjects which will prepare for store work to 
be a model store worker! They expect above 
all a strict adherence to the highest ideals of 
business procedure particularly when it comes 
to “ working through the organization.” Mat- 
ters of discipline or adjustment should be cared 
for through the proper channels. Salesmanship 
courses begun with untrained teachers have re- 
sulted in alienating the interest and support of 
the stores simply through the ignorance of the 
teacher in attempting to make adjustments and 
plan practice work without knowing how to 
do it. 

The detail of arranging an adequate amount 
of practice in stores for each pupil requires a 
mentality trained to essential details. Careful 
consideration of both schools and stores in the 
interest of the pupils; a knowledge of each 
department’s activities; the qualifications or re- 
quirements of positions which are open to high 
schoc! pupils; ability to work through proper 
organization channels; an optimistic vision 
capable of overlooking petty details in following 
the larger plan, and lastly the ability to keep 
accurate, useful, but not cumbersome records 
ef all store practice work including the pupil’s 
name, name of the store, department in which 
the pupil worked, kind of work, amount of sales, 
if selling, amount of money earned, hours, and 
any remarks which will in the long run be help- 
ful to the pupil or the department. 

The individual must, in other words, be a 
trained co-ordinator as well as teacher. 

Another searching test upon the teacher's 
ability to work with people is made by the con- 
stant necessity for correlation of the retail sell- 
ing courses with other subjects. The French 
teacher may contribute to the success of the 
pupil by making the study of French terms 
which salespeople should know, a part of the 
pupil’s training. (See Norton’s textbook on 
Retail Selling. page 272.) 
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It is especially important to bring the hygiene 
teacher to a realization of the relation of her 
teaching to the health, appearance and success 
of the pupils; the contribution which the Eng- 
iish, textile, color, and design and other teachers 
may make really depends upon the ability of the 
retail selling teacher to work out plans which 
will convince those teachers of their opportuni- 
ties. 

In other words, the retail selling teacher must 
be trained to feel her responsibility for turning 
out a product upon the market. Her boys and 
girls must be so guided and strengthened that 
when they graduate the store employment 
offices will be waiting to give them positions 
and fair wages for the work they are able to 
do. This will mean sympathetic co-operation 
with any established departments of vocational 
guidance or placement bureaus. ‘The retail sell- 
ing teacher is the expert on retail stores, and 
as such should expect to know stores very 
thoroughly. 

An awakened interest in the possibility of 
enlisting the services of experts in certain lines 
will result in building up a strong department. 
One might think a successful sales person would 
solve the prcblems of teaching. So often the 
successful sales person wholly lacks the teach- 
ing ability to awaken the intellects of the pupils. 
The trained teacher will see, however, the value 
ef using the expert sales person in conferences 
or lectures which will be inspirational in char- 
acter and may in time lead the sales person to 
an analysis of her own selling and the study 
cf the methods most likely to bring 
success. 

The possibilities for helpful leadership in the 
community are without limit to the person 
trained in the use of every possible resource. 
The opportunity which is presented for doing 
individual welfare work with each pupil will be 
quickly noted by the sensitive mind. Home and 
iiving conditions, physical needs, reading, 
amusements, special talents, use of leisure time, 
and the particular individual problems are mat- 
ters of great concern to the teacher who is 
qualified to help along these lines. 








It’s a pretty good world after all, 

And we ought to be glad we are here; 
We may trip, we may stumble, and fall, 

But there’s always a message of cheer, 
There’s always a light in the gloom 

If we look for the light, as we should, 


There’s always a comforting thought, 


And the flowers are always in bloom, 
You could see them right now, if you would. 


Though the day, or the night, may be drear, 
If. you look for the best, as you ought, 

You'll find something good, never fear. 
Make the most of the good in your way, 

And your troubles will soon appear small, 
Then you'll feel, and you'll think, and you'll say: 


“It’s a pretty good world, after all!”—Selected. 


















































































































































































York.] 


That a well-designed but simple arrangement 


of window ventilation is the most promising: 


method for classroom ventilation is the striking 
conclusion reached by the New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation in its final report shortly 
to be issued. As a result of its critical studies 
of practical ventilating problems conducted in 
216 classrooms of thirty-one different schools 
over a period of about two and a half years, the 
Commission has thrown new light on some 
aspects of ventilation theory and practice which 
have been moot questions since the beginning 
of the century. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
there had been a growing movement for the 
substitution of artificial or fan ventilation sys- 
tems for natural or gravity ventilation, due to 
a demand for larger air changes than were 
hitherto believed necessary. While, prior to 
1859, but ten to twenty cubic feet of air per 
minute was the established standard, this rose 
to thirty cubic feet per minute per person to- 
ward 1900. The American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers was influential in 
having this standard legally adopted for schools 
in various states in the early years of the pres- 
ent century. In 1913 the model law proposed 
by this society for schools called for an hourly 
air supply of 1,800 cubic feet per person. Up 
to this time, however, there had been actually 
no scientific experiments which could have 
formed the basis for any specific standard for 
volume of air or carbon dioxide content. 
though the Chicago Commission on Ventila- 
tion, reporting in 1914, had used these 
standards. 

On the basis of scientific evidence and prac- 
tical observation it had become apparent that 
the standards of ventilation should rather be 
based on air temperature, humidity and move- 
ment and on sufficient change to avoid odors. 
Just what these standards should be was the 
problem with which the New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation occupied itself during 
its four years of study of this question. 

The Commission was appointed in 1913 by 
Governor Sulzer, of New York, at the sugges- 
tion of the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. It consisted of 
Professor C. E. A. Winslow, of Yale University, 
Professor F. S. Lee, of Columbia University, 
Professor it. L. Thorndike, of Columbia, and 
three others eminent in the fields of public 
health, medicine and ventilating engineering. 
Following a careful experimental study of the 
effects cf atmospheric conditions on health and 
efficiency, carried on in a specially constructed 
chamber in the College of the City of New York, 
the Commission made a practical survey of ven- 
tilating systems in use in schools in Springfield, 
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Massachusetts, New York City, Minneapolis, 
and elsewhere. Owing to the war activities of 
members of the Commission, the publication of 
its report has been delayed up to the present. 

The Commission found that, while window 
ventilated rooms have less lavish air change thar 
ian ventilated rooms, this lesser flushing was 
not objectionable. It was sufficient to suppress 
the accumulation of odors and permitted the 
maintenance of a cooler air condition, which the 
physiological and psychological experiments of 
the Commission had shown was more favorable 
for comfort, health and efficiency. Further- 
more, window ventilation did not tendto pro- 
duce that uniformity of air currents and tem- 
perature characteristic of fan ventilated rooms 
and which was found to exert a definite harm- 
tul effect on health by promoting susceptibility 
to disease and affections of the air passages. 

In schoolroom ventilation the Commission 
emphasizes the need of careful temperature con- 
trol, not to exceed 70 degrees, the use of win- 
dow deflectors to prevent draughts, and ade- 
quate gravity exhaust ducts not less than eight 
square feet in diameter in all. The use of suc- 
iion fans in the exhaust ducts was found to 
work against the success of the system. In the 
average classroom the Commission found that 
more than thirty-nine second-grade children or 
thirty sixth-grade children was undesirable and 
militated against the success of the system. 
The most agreeable temperature was found to 
be 67 degrees. 

While well-devised and controlled systems 
of fan ventilation with windows closed were 
found capable of producing excellent results 
certain characteristics inherent in this method 
made them definitely inferior tou a good system 
of window ventiiation. Where used, however, 
the Commission found it necessary not only to 
have adequate provision of fan, motor, duct and 
register equipment, but also to control mechani- 
caily and individually the temperature and 
volume of air supply in each room. Gravity 
exhaust ducts were found to be desirable as 
in window ventilation. Recirculation and 
humidification of the air supply in these arti- 
ficial systems were not found to yield good re- 
sults and are not recommended. 

The Commission points out in general that 
the nature and environment of the school must 
dictate the method of ventilation to be used. 
Window ventilation might prove inadequate. 
for instance, in a school which was overcrowded 
and in a noisy and insanitary district. The 
Commission emphasizes, however, that the 
avoidance of overheating is the prime essential 
of all systems of ventilation, and the most im- 
portant article of ventilation equipment is the 
thermometer. 
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REPORTS FROM THE 





EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


PUPILS’ PROGRESS THROUGH THE GRADES 
(New York City) 

Age-grade statistics and grade-progress statis- 
tics in that they enable-us to determine the 
extent of retardation existing in our schools and 
also the probable amount of elimination, are 
very significant as indices of the efficiency of our 
school administration, says Director E. A. Nifen- 
ecker in his statistical report just issued. In 
large measure they show how successful our 
schools have been in adjusting themselves to the 
needs and powers of the children. 

In the survey made last spring it was found 
that in Grade 1-A there were children of thirteen 
different ages, a range greater in years than the 
time required theoretically to complete the ele- 
mentary course. Pupils of all ages are found in 
almost all grades. A range of ten years exists for 
each one of the grades. The girls show through- 
out a much more satisfactory condition with re- 
gard to age and grade than the boys. Schools 
vary greatly also, but these are probably indi- 
cations of differences in the character of the 
population, as well as of. effective work done 
by some district superintendents and principals 
in studying the problem and in applying remedial 
measures. 

—_—o—— 
WAR ON WAR (A Campaign Textbook) 

Under this title the first campaign textbook 
for workers in the world peace movement has 
just been issued by Frederick J. Libby, execu- 
tive secretary for the National Council for the 
Reduction of Armaments. 

The program proposed in the book is intensely 
practical. It is three fold: First, world crgani- 
zation under any name; second. world-wide re- 
duction of armaments to police status; and, 
third, world-wide education for peace. The 
League of Nations is neither supported nor 
attacked. It is treated as one of the great ex- 
periments for organizing the world for peace: 

Activities for local workers are given in detail 
and the pamphlet concludes with a bibliography 
and an index. 

_—O—— 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHODS 

One of the most enthusiastic educational 
meetings that we have ever attended was held 
at Hotel Lenox, Boston, on December 9, when 
the Hyannis Project Teachers Association voted 
to change its name and widen its scope so as to 
include in its membership all teachers in the 
state who are interested in the latest educational 
methods. Fred Baldwin, of Newton, is the 
frime mover in this organization, and it is due 
largely to-his. efforts that its membérship is in- 
creasmg so rapidly. 

The othcers elected include Miss Delia O’Con- 
nor, of Spencer, president; Miss Bertha Quin- 
nam, Boston, vice-president; Fred Baldwin, of 


Newton, treasurer; Miss Hodges, of Foxboro, 
recording secretary; and Miss Anna Butler, of 
Lynn, corresponding secretary. 

The'organization voted to affiliate at once with 
the Massachusetts Teachers Federation, so as 
to keep in close touch with educational activities _ 
throughout ‘the state. 


—_> — —_— 

. THE HAWAII EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 

Is one of the brightest educational papers that 
comes to our notice. The October number gives 
the impressions of the delegates who attended 
the N.E.A. meeting in Bosten. It is interesting 
to see ourselves as others saw us—heat and rain 
and crowds, and acoustics and all. But those 
bright, alert teachers certainly got every bit of 
“meat ” out of the sessions. And now they are 
talking of a territorial convention to follow the 
next N.E.A. convention. 


—— —- 9 —— 


WEAR AND TEAR OF NEW YORK SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

20,436 windows were repaired and painted, 
and 1,670 classrooms renovated in the Borough 
of Manhattan alone during 1921. This year 
there will have been 6,804 windows repaired and 
4,287 classrooms repainted. Similar work is 
progressing in the other boroughs in the effort 
to bring the buildings up to modern standards 
of equipment. 

With the ever growing intensive use of the 
school buildings, the problem of up-keep and 
repairs increases in difficulty and expense. The 
double sessions, evening schools and community 
use of the buildings more than doubles the wear 
and tear, and the repair expense would be appal- 
ling it the newer buildings were not constructed 

¥of steel and concrete instead of the old-time 
wooden buildings. ; 
—0—— 
THE FIFTY STEPS IN A BUILDING BUDGET 
(New York City) 

The reasons tor the seemingly excessive 
length of time which it takes to secure a new 
schooi building in a large city are given in detail 
in the report of C. B. J. Snyder. superintendent 
of school buildings in New York. He enumer- 
ates the fifty distinct steps which must be taken, 
from the recommendation for a new. building 
made by the Board of Superintendents to the 
actual notifying of the contractor to begin work. 

Each of the first thirteen steps has to do with 
the finances. Next comes the statement of the 
specitic requirements, which must be approved 
by the Board of Education. Next in ordgr are 
the preparation and submission of the plans and 
specifications. These must be submitted to the 
corporation counsel for approval of form of con- 
tract, after passing through several committees. 
Then the contract is filed in the office of the City 
Record and advertised for ten days. 

The bids are then opened by the superinten- 
dent of school buildings and submitted to the 
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Board of Education. The award is then made 
for the contract. After the surety bonds are 
approved by the Comptroller, the contract is 
signed and recorded. Finally, the contractor is 
officially notiiied to begin work. 

These many steps are necessary to give pub- 
licity and opportunity for consideration at any 
point; to comply with the laws or to check up 
with experience, to insure accuracy, and to be 
certain that the award of contracts is made to 
the lowest (financially) responsible bidder. 
PROPOSED CHANGES IN NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 

SCHOOLS 

In his recent survey of these schools Professor 
Spaulding of Yale makes certain very definite 
suggesticns. He advises a thorough revision of 
the rules and regulations; certain changes in the 
membership and terms of office of the school 
board, with the elimination of the ex-officio mem- 
bership of the Mayor; the reorganization of the 
administrative and supervisory staft; the con- 
solidation of elementary school principalships ; 
complete new salary schedules aimed to attract 
and to hold in the service of the city the best 
available teaching talent ; the introduction of the 
junior high school; numerous improvements in 
the elementary schools, among them the earlier 
enrcliment oi pupils, the reduction of the size 
ef classes, and the more rapid advancement of 
older pupils through the grades; the extension of 
the curriculum of the high school; and a compre- 
hensive program for the extension and improve- 
inent of the school plant. 

eiaieliniges 
EDUCATION AND BUSINESS (Regional Confer- 
ence, Boston ) 


The correlation between business and educa- 
tion was the topic discused at the regional edu- 
cational conference held at the State House, Bos- 
ton, on Saturday of Education Week. A number 
of representative business men spoke on the 
paramount value and importance of co-operation 
between educators and business men in training 
boys and girls for the industrial world. 

“ Pupils coming from high school do not know 
how to sell themselves,” declared F. W. Van 
Defange, office manager of the Dennison Manu- 
tacturing Company. “They should be taught 
the proper sense of humility, and the importance 
of caring for their appearance. On entering, 
they should be given a general intelligence test, 
and then a more'specific trade test which would 
avoid much hardship afterwards.” 

Jeremiah E. Burke, superintendent of schools, 
and Glen Levin Swiggett, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, were the presiding officers 
for the day. 
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THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF TRENTON, N. J. 


Superintendent William J. Bickett believes 
that schools should-be located as nearly as pos- 
sible at the centre of school population and has 
planned his new building program to that end. 
Elementary schools should be less than one mile 
from the pupil’s home, the Junior High not more 
than one and one-half miles away, and the 
Senior High not more than two miles distant, or 
easily reached by trolley. 

Superintendent Bickett’s plan for replacement 
and‘additions*€6vers a number of years and seems 
very reasonable. The Senior High Schocl is to 
be built in units and the new Junior High 
schools are to be of the new type only two or 
three stories in height. The schools are to be 
in the centre of ample grounds, giving adequate 
space for athletics and out-of-doors activities. 
The plan for Junior High No. 3 is especially at- 
tractive, being in colonial style suggestive of 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 


——————— 
DATA FROM CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 

Fifty-seven nationalities were represented in 
the public school enrollment of 1920-1921. Only 
35.4 per cent. of the children were born of 
native white fathers. The largest foreign strain 
was the Russian. 9.4 per cent. The schools are 
increasing rapidly, the enroliment showing a 
gain of 66 per cent., the largest increases being 
in the upper years of the school course. That 
the high schools are gradually increasing their 
ability to hold young people in high school is in- 
dicated by the fact that while in 1911 there were 
736 graduates, in 1921 there were 1,565, an in- 
crease of 112.6 per cent. 


——O——— 
CO-OPERATION IN STATE EDUCATION (Worces- 
ter, Mass.) 

Superintendent Harvey S. Gruver, of Wor- 
cester, reports close co-operation on the part of 
his teachers and administrative stafi wi‘h the 
educational facilities provided by the state. 
Classes have been operated during the past year 
in Methods ot Teaching Geography and Mathe- 
matics in Junior High Schools; Methods oi 
Teaching English in Secondary Schools: Appre- 
ciation of English Literature; English Com- 
position; Conversational French and Spanish; 
Educational Psychology; Accounting; Appre- 
ciation of Art and Music; Business Law; and 
an Automobile Course. 

Classes in Americanization have also been con- 
ducted with much success. The city designates 
one of its administrative officers to assist the 
state ofhcer in the organization of the classes, 
etc., advises in reference to content of courses, 
and assists in administering and supervising the 
work. 
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The School is the greatest wealth producing 


agency in the world, because it develops and 


furnishes with power and purpose that greatest instrument for creating wealth—the human 
mind. The wealth of the world, both material and spiritual, is in the possession of the nations 
that spend most on their schools:—Charles McKenny, President, Michigan State Normal 


College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


NEWSPAPER CO-OPERATION. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Dear Dr. Winship: : 

As an excellent example of local newspaper co-opera- 
tion I wish to say that the Portsmouth Herald has de- 
voted practically all its editorial space and much of its 
news and general reading columns to the schools during 
the National Education Week just ended. 

I am enclosing under separate cover the Saturday issue, 
which represents what high school students can do in a 
real “project” on short notice. Saturday morning the 
editorial and news departments were turned over to the 
High School Editorial Board. It was impossible to ac- 
cept the volume of material which was submitted, so the 
Monday issue will be used. 

National Education Week with us has meant :— 

“Open house” in all schools resulting in 1,340 visits by 
parents and citizens. 

Parent-Teacher Association meetings in all schools. 

High School evening session with over 500 visitors. 

Education preached in the churches and flashed upon 
the movie screens. 

Co-operation of merchants who displayed educational 
exhibits, posters and advertisements. 

Physical health demonstration by Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and school children in 
Assembly Hall Saturday. 

Many newspaper articles and editorials and the Satur- 
day issue by the High School students. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Slayton, 
Superintendent. 
a c 


HISTORY OF LIGHTS. 


Here are some interesting facts in regard to the progress 
of lighting. The earliest form of lighting was a wood 
fire in a cave. 

5000 B. C.—Torches or lighted splinters placed in hold- 
ers of stone or clay. 

300 B. C—Lamps, made of brass or bronze, became 
highly artistic. 

50 B. C.—Romans used rushes soaked in grease—fore- 
runners of the candle. 

300 A. D.—Phoenicians introduced candles in Constan- 
tinople. 

400 to 1700 A. D.—The candle, tallow or wax, vies with 
lamps and lanterns. 

1700—Oil lamps, with wicks, began to be used. 

1780—Oil lamps are equipped with round wicks and 
glass chimney. 

1800—Gas lighting. perfected, but candle still most uni- 
versal light. : 

1850—Discovery of petroleum, revolutionizing oil lamp 
lighting. 

1&879—Edison, apostle of light, produces incandescent 
electric lamp. : 

1885—Auer Von Welsbach produces incandescent gas 
mantle. 

1895—Incandescent electric lights made with carbon 
filament, in growing use. 

1922—Incandescent electric light, using Tungsten fila- 
ment, in high state of perfection. 

What will be the next? 


—-9——— 
THE THIRTEEN MISTAKES IN LIFE. 
1. To attempt to set up your own standards of right 


or wrong. 


2. To try to measure the enjoyment of others by your 
own. 


To expect uniformity of opinions in this world. 
To fail to make allowances for inexperience. 
To endeavor to mould all dispositions alike. 
Not to yield to unimportant trifles. 
To look for perfection in our own actions. 
To worry ourselves and others about what can- 
not be remedied. 
9. Not to help everybody, wherever, however, and 
whenever we can. : 
10. To consider anything impossible that we cannot our- 
selves perform. 
11. To believe only what our finite minds can grasp. 
12. Not to make allowances for the weaknesses of others. 
13. To estimate by some outside quality when it is that 
within which makes the man. 
—Geyer’s Stationer. 
——=}————— 
AIRPLANE A LUSTY INFANT. 
[Los Angeles Herald.] 

For a nineteen-year-old infant, the airplane is quite 
husky, thank you. It was on December 17, 1903, just 
nineteen years ago yesterday, that Orville Wright aston- 
ished the world by flying, at Kittyhawk, N. C., in a crude 
biplane, for all of fifty-nine seconds at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. 

Many years before that the American writer, J. T. 
Trowbridge, had taken a fling at the flying proposition in 
his humorous verse, “Darius Green and His Flying Ma- 
chine,” which the elders of today used to read with won- 
der in their old school books. Darius was a Yankee lad, 
with ambition, just as are many boys of today, and enough 
persistence to try out his ideas, even if he did meet with 
disaster. 

Darius’ intention to “astonish the nation and all cre- 
ation” by flying over the Fourth of July celebration came 
to grief when he landed in the barnyard amid the ruins 
of his “flying machine.” But Mr. Trowbridge lived long 
enough (he died in 1916, at the age of eighty-nine years) 
to see the “idee” of the Yankee lad become a successful 


al a oo ce a as 


fact when worked out by the Buckeye boy. 


The problem had engaged the attention of thinkers, 
usually styled “visionaries,” for many years. Back in the 
middle of the last century Duechemin had published a 
work dealing with the pressure on planes at different 
angles. Lilienthal in the ’80s and Langley in the ’90s 
had confirmed the earlier ideas of Duechemin. On the 
work of these pioneers the Wright brothers, Orville and 
Wilbur, the latter now deceased, predicated their own 
efforts, and they won out against all scoffers. 

Today the airplane has been brought to such perfection 
that it can remain in continuous flight for forty-eight 
hours, or travel at a speed of 200 miles, or carry twenty 
men for long distances. It is regularly utilized in the 
carriage of mail and other freight, as well as in regular 
passenger service both in this and foreign lands. And 
it’s only nineteen years since that first brief successful 
flight was made back in North Carolina! 

—g———— 


G. W. U. STANDS 25TH ON ENROLLMENT LIST. 


Statistics recently published show that in size of student 
enrollment, George Washington University stands twenty- 
fifth among the colleges and universities of the country. 
Of the colleges exceeding George Washington in enroll- 
ment, two are in New England, eight in the Middle Atlan- 
tic group, eleven are in the Middle Western States and 
two in the Far West. 

The student body of George Washington University ex- 
cetds that of any college south ot Philadelphia, with the 
exception of the Universiy of Texas, whose enrollment is 
practically equivalent to that of G. W. U. 
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STORIES’ OF SOUTH AMERICA. Historical and 
Geographical. By E. C. Brooks, state superintendent of 
North Carolina. Richmond, Va.: Johnson Publishing 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Dr. Brooks has written a book every way adapted to 
school use. While demonstrating rare wisdom and skill 
as an administrator he has as a side line of professional 
luxury re-written for this admirable book the vast amount 
of material which he collected for class work in the geog- 
raphy of South America when he was a teacher in Trinity 
College, Durham, North Carolina. 

Dr. Brooks is an ardent believer in the future of the 
southern continent of the New World. He has put into 
the making of this book his conscience as well as his 
scholarship. He has made a mission of his message as 
the following paragraph clearly shows :— 

“Careful students of the movements of population pre- 
dict that, in the time to come, great nations will develop or 
the southern continent which will surpass any now exist- 
ing in the old world. These will be our nearest neighbors ; 
yet of their civilization, past and present, our children 
know practically nothing. On the other hand, the youth 
of South America are taught in the schools to speak our 
language, to understand our civilization, to appreciate our 
form of government, and to study our resources.” 

Those who know Dr. Brooks appreciate that he makes 
everything he says interesting. He makes prose poetry so 
far as entertainment and inspiration go, and this personal 
characteristic is much in evidence in the “Stories of South 
America.” The twelve pages devoted to Juan Manuel 
Rosas, a Creole, are a masterpiece and deserve a 
place in literature. “He would mount a horse that had 
never been ridden and, with a gold piece under each 
knee, let the enraged pony buck under him without displac- 
ing a coin. A favorite performance was to suspend him- 
self by his hands from the crossbar in a corral filled with 
the wildest horses; at the moment when the wildest of 
them dashed beneath him, Rosas would drop down on its 
back and, without saddle or bridle, ride off over the plains 
until the beast was tamed.” 

We know of no book with so few pages that gives such 
a vivid picture of South America from the earliest times ta 
our times as Mr. Brooks in his “Stories of South 
America.” 


ROSINANTE TO THE ROAD AGAIN. By John Dos 
Passos. New York: George H. Doran Company. Cloth. 
245 pp. Price, $2.00 net. 

Mr. Dos Passos is a brilliant young writer who has beea 
the centre of some controversy in the last year or two: 
he is the author of the much-discussed “Three Soldiers.” 
Quite aside from the merits of the “Three Soldiers” dis- 
cussion, most readers will agree, we think, that Mr. Dos 
Passos, in the slang of the college student, “certainly can 
sling the English.” That impression is strengthened by a 
reading of his recent volume of Spanish sketches, “Rosi- 
nante to the Road Again.” The author has combined in 
a somewhat disjointed volume a number of travel episodes, 
descriptive passages, and bits of literary criticism, inter- 
pretation, and opinion, always readable and _ interesting, 
even if not always free from the impression of “fine 
writing.” Perhaps the most valuable feature of the book 
is the light it throws, first of all on the national spirit of 
contemporary Spain (if Spain can be said to have a 
national spirit), and secondly, on some of the most inter- 
esting figures of recent or current Spanish letters: Pio 
Baroja, Blasco Ibafiez, Antonio Machado, Juan Maragall, 


Unamuno. Always vivid, with a gift for word-painting, 
for new expression of a trite fact, the author holds his 
readers from start to finish. To many Americans, un- 
acquainted with the existence of a literature in Spain, the 
book may be the beginning of a revolutionizing intellec- 
tual experience. To all readers it can not fail to be a 
source of entertainment, if not instruction; to those who 
already have a love and admiration for Spanish literature 
it offers a distinct hope for the future, when Mr. Dos 
Passos is no longer a boyish “cut-up” and settles down to 
the development of his acknowledged literary gifts; then 
perhaps he will write the serious interpretation of con- 
temporary Spanish letters of which we stand so much in 
need. But then, where would Rosinante be? For the 
present, we suppose, we must be. content to take Dos 
Passos and enjoy him as he is. 


SPONTANEOUS AND SUPERVISED PLAY IN 
CHILDHOOD. By Alice Corbin Sies. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 442 pp. 
It is safe to say that no publisher is likely to issue a 

school book today that has not some special appeal or 

a series of lesser appeals. There must be something 

unusual in it or about it. The appeals of this book of 

Miss Sies are largely in their sociological trend, as the in- 

troduction of Hunting Plays and the twenty-one pages 

of Fighting Plays and the forceful way in which she dis- 
cusses their use and abuse. 

One of the most attractive discussions by Miss Sies is 
the discussion as to whether or not girls should engage in 
fighting plays. _ 

Scientifically the chief value of the book is the extent 
to which Miss Sies lets the children’s attitude influence 
her attitude. 

We can recall no recent author who has such an appre- 
ciation of and admiration for the opinions of children. 


GROVER CLEVELAND: A STUDY IN POLITICAL 
COURAGE. By Roland Hugins. Washington, D. C.: 
The Anchor-Lee Publishing Company. 

We were never of those who were sufficiently enthu- 
siastic over Grover Cleveland to vote for him, and we 
were not of those who for a moment ever ceased to ad- 
mire him. We met him in his sanctum while he was Gov- 
ernor of New York, and we met him in the White House 
on several occasions, always with my friends who were 
good friends of his, so there was somewhat of a personal 
element in our unwavering appreciation. 

We keenly appreciate “Grover Cleveland: A Study in 
Political Courage,” from which we quote somewhat ex- 
tensively :— 

“The qualities in Cleveland which caught and held pub- 
lic esteem for him were these: Moral courage and inde- 
pendence of spirit, painstaking industry, caution and thor- 
oughness in the exploration of public questions, firmness 
in action after his mind was made up, and personal hon- 
esty raised almost to the pitch of passion. People often 
spoke, in his time, of ‘Cleveland luck.’ It was a phrase 
mis-applied. Roosevelt had luck— and made good use of 
it. But Cleveland’s advancement, though rapid, was logi- 
cal and orderly. He fought his way step by step. He 
had to fight both against the hostilities and rivalries which 
every public man encounters, and against his .own limita- 
tions. He was intellectually able, but not brilliant. He 
developed the capacity to handle situations as they arose, 
but he did not make occasions. Aithough he never lost 
his hold on the respect of the country, there were times 
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COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 








— and iron are the bases of modernindustry. They 
enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, 
into every plate and rivet of an ocean liner, into every 
piece of whirring machinery, into our railroads, street- 
cars, and automobiles. Coal cooks our food and lights 
our houses,.keeps us warm and weaves our clothing. 
Indeed, the greatest industrial advance that man has 
made from his primitive condition has been through the 
use of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply 
measures today that nation’s chance for success in the 
international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nations 
have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the 
coal mines of their rivals. 








Enriches Education 
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At the left, in thumbnail reproduction, is a typical article \ 
from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—six pages 
treating the subject of coal 


j 
i 
é 


HAT is coal? What is its importance economically, histor- / 

ically, and culturally? Where are the chief coal deposits of the § 

world? Of the United States? How much coal is there in the | 
United States? How is it mined? How transported? How long will it® 
last? What is its importance to the United States? How many men are jj 
engaged in its production? What things are made from coal? 

These questions are all answered in clear, interesting fashion in§ 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. The Motivated Introduction, repro- 
duced here in full size from the first page of the article, illustrates the 7 
character of the text: scholarly, but free from unintelligible scientific § 
words; interesting, educational, clear to any normal child. The article on § 
coal contains material which in completeness, compactness and usability fj 
is unprecedented. : 


. 
The teacher can read the Motivated Preface to her class or have the? 
class read it. ce 


The teacher and class can discuss the article as it develops in the text § 
or in the illustrations. (A specially written caption and explanation make § 


every picture in the entire work tell its full story. This is practical visual § 
education!) $ 


The pictures, illustrating every important incident, from the formation * 
of coal to the transportation of it, suggest many interesting points of # 
contact. An unforgetable graph engraves upon the memory of the} 
observer the magnitude of America’s coal supply and the increasing# 
rate of its consumption. i 

There is abundant material available for problem-projects. (Here the} 
teacher is aided by a separate section devoted to the practical problem-jj 
project, prepared by Wm. B. Owen, president of the N. E. A.) f 

There is valuable content for oral or written themes. 


Any pupil can be sent to this article to prepare a special report on al 
phase of coal which is interrelated with some lesson in geography, history# 
or current event. 


These are a few of the ways in which Compton’s Pictured Encyclo-§ 
pedia enriches education. 4 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, properly proportioned as a supple-% 
mentary text for school work and complete in eight volumes, is an 


‘entirely new achievement of great educators. The article on coal is! 


typical of hundreds of articles on every school subject and related] 
branches. In the usability of its profuse illustrations, in the interest o 
its text, in its unprecedented organization and proportion, in its 220 
pages of richly suggestive Subject Outlines and in many other ways the 
teacher will find innumerable aids to more effective teaching—aids} 
which will seem to have been drawn to her own specifications. : 


64-Page Illustrated Book FREE! 


We will send to any teacher, free, a 64-page book containing sample 
pages, which will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s# 
Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FRE o: 


as completely worked out by practical educators. Fill out the coupon# 
clip and mail today. ; 


e @ If you desire to pur. 
pecial Offer?! 2.3 <= 
: mend Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia for purchase, indicate this request on the margi 
of the page below 


the compe. We — r ——<<—<=<— =< TEAR H halen 
send the complete as 
set of eight vol- ] a: ee & nl 


umes, all charges 

prepaid. This is ge ape d FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your 
— opportunity to I booklet of | Problem-Projects and your 64-page book of 
examine a set of l sample pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
books which cost I understand that I may keep these books and that 
$450,000. If the | this request does not obligate me in any way. 

books fail to meet 
your fullestexpecta- 
tions, slip them into 
the container in 
which they arrived, | 

and return them to Pome cena ES Mets Bee _.(661) 
uswithintwoweeks. 
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when his popularity and influence flickered low. When 
he stepped from power in 1897 he was under something 
of an eclipse. When he died, in 1908, he was everywhere 
recognized as a man who had not altogether missed great- 
ness; and since his death his reputation and good repute 
have grown steadily. 

* * * 


“A due regard for public duty obliges me to decline, 
from and after this date, all personal interviews with those 
seeking appointments to office, except as I on my own 
motion may especially invite them. Applicants for office 
will only prejudice their prospects by repeated importunity 
and by remaining in Washington to await results. 


* * * 


“A man with even the smallest knowledge of the condi- 
tions which surrounded my second Administration knows 
that I could not have commanded the support of half a 
dozen delegates in the whole country. The persistent 
misrepresentations of personal enemies, the falsehood and 
partisan denunciations published in the Republican press, 
betrayal by the advocates of free silver, and resistance of 
the declaration of war with Spain, had combined to make 
my Administration one of the most unpopular in our his- 
tory. 

: + * 


“Every one, it is safe to say, has some sort of a social 
philosophy, some theory of the state, some ideal of politi- 
cal and economic justice. Most of us, of course, accept 
the beliefs and assumptions which are current in our 
country and in our age, as natural and sound. And so it 
was with Cleveland; his social and economic philosophy 
was to some extent conventional, and to some extent un- 
formulated. He was not a speculative turn of mini. He 
was the opposite of the doctrinaire; certainly he had no 
general schemes for the remaking of society.” 

We are personally grateful for an opportunity in so 
small a book to revive our memories of Grover Cleveland 
and of the times in which he functioned publicly, and 
more especially for the revival of our appreciation of his 
courage. 


HERVIEU: LA COURSE DU FLAMBEAU. Piéce en 
quatre actes. Edited, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by George Neely Henning, professor of 
Romance Languages, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. New York: D. C. Heath ani 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. xxi+151 pp. 

This attractive volume inaugurates the new Heath series 
of Contemporary French Texts, and the subsequent addi- 
tions to the series need only uphold the standard set in 
this, the first-born, to insure general and complete satis- 
faction with the entire family. The publishers have been 
wise both in their choice of the text and their selection 
of the editor under whose respective auspices the series 
makes its bow. That the masterpiece of Paul Hervieu has 
been placed in competent and experienced editorial hands 
will be recognized by all members of the craft who are 
familiar with the carefully edited and scholarly editions 
of French texts for which Professor Henning is re- 
sponsible, for example, “La Question d’argent” (Dumas 
fils), “Polyeucte” (Corneille), and “French Lyrics of the 
Nineteenth Century.” The last-mentioned, especially, is not 
only a valuable addition to the available reading material 
representative of that field in French literature, but-- 
what is far more important—it is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the literature about that field, both because of its 
exact scholarship and because of the sureness of its criti- 
cal judgments. It was to be expected, therefore, that Dr. 





Henning would bring to the task of editing Hervieu’s 
splendid play of maternal passion ‘the same qualities of 
editorial thoroughness and informativeness and the same 
gift of sympathetic interpretation that marked the other 
texts from his pen. That expectation has not been de- 
frauded. Introduction and notes show wide reading and 
thoughtful and careful condensation; the vocabulary is 
meticulously accurate. The volume might well serve as 
a model for French textbook-makers; indeed, there is no 
reason why all our texts could not meet the same high 
standard were the editors to approach the task with the 
same enthusiasm, tempered by the same conscientious care. 


IWENTY-NINE TALES FROM THE FRENCH. 
Translated by Mrs. Alys Eyre Macklin, with an intro- 
duction by .Robert Herrick. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. Cloth. xvii + 309 pp. Price, 
$2.00, 

This volume presents that rare combination: a faithful 
translation of a foreign work of literary art resulting in 
an English work of art. Very few translators have the 
happy faculty of accurately reproducing the original with- 
out degeneration of the English result. Mrs. Eyre Mack- 
lin is one of those gifted few. The twenty-nine tales in 
this attractive anthology of contemporary French short- 
story writers are from the pens of such well-known writ- 
ers as Bizet, Hermant, the brothers Margueritte, Marcel 
Prévost, Provins, Tinayre, and Rosny ainé, twenty-nine 
in all, each being represented by a single “conte.” The 
translator has prefixed a note to each story, and Mr. 
Robert Herrick has provided a_ felicitous introductory 
essay on the French “conte.” The stories run the gamut 
of human experience, and with few exceptions are en- 
grossing in their interest. In conception, planning, and 
execution alike Mrs. Macklin has done a really meritorious 
piece of work, performing a difficult task with taste and 
skill. Her book is a most agreeable surprise in these days 
of mediocre translations. 


LIVES OF POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 
By Sarah K. Bolton. Revised and enlarged edition. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated. 
350 pp. 

Among all the books ever written for young people, 
few outrank in popularity the famous books of biog- 
raphy by Sarah K. Bolton. Here the charm of romance 
is added to careful fact by the smooth-flowing style in 
which these life stories are written. Since “Poor Boys” 
first appeared, some years ago, edition after edition 
has come off the press. Now the publishers have en- 
tirely reset the book, and have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to make a thorough revision in the light 
of recent events. Chapters have been added on other 
famous men who were not in the first edition, such as 
Franklin, Cooper, Linnaeus, Grant, Stanley, Rockefeller 
and Carnegie. There are some thirty-five in all, each 
Story tracing the rise of some boy who began with 
nothing except his bare hands and indomitable will, and 
worked his way to the front. The author has the happy 
and unusual faculty of seizing upon the salient points, 
the individual traits, and bringing them into relief. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Railroads Grant Reduced Fares 


to Supervisors’ Conference 

Practically all of the railroads of 
the country have granted a rate of a 
fare and a haif for the round trip in 
connection with the meeting of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence in Cleveland next April. Every 
music supervisor who pays his dues 
in advance will receive from _ the 
treasurer an identification certificate 
which entitles him to purchase tick- 
ets for himself and his family at the 
reduced fare. A membership in the 
conierence is three dollars for new 
members and two dollars for re- 
newals. The treasurer is A. Vernon 
McFee, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


President W. M. Riggs of Clemson 
College, South Carolina, dares to say 
that college <thletics, including foot- 
ball, have educational and ethical val- 
ues. “They weld the student body 
in a loyalty to a common cause that 
means college spirit and college pride. 
This adds zest to college life and 
forms a living bond between the 
alumnus and his college and, above 
all, develops, or should develop, in 
the student body a spirit of true 
sportsmanship which stands for gen- 
erous rivalry and fair play.” 


Major-General Leonard 

vernor-General of the 
Islands, and president-elect of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is now 
expected to withdraw his acceptance 
of the presidency of the University 
and retain the governorship of the 
Philippines. 


Wood, 
Philippine 


L. F. Edith Cavothers, psychologist 
by training and by official designation 
by New York State Department of 
Education, has been conducting an 
unusually complete scheme of mental 
testing in the Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. 


Cities in Wisconsin that have tried 
out the religious day school report 
very satisfactory results. Wausau is 


starting her second year of instruc- 
tion. Parents are acquainted with 
the scope and purpose of the work in 
a letter sent out by the committee of 
clergy and the _ superintendent of 
schools. Pupils are not excused for 
instruction except upon the _ specific 
request of parents. 


Professor M. V. O’Shea of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is now writirg 
a series of twenty-five articles for a 
Milwaukee paper. His subjects will 
deal with juvenile education and 
should furnish some valuable hints to 
teachers in general. 

For the period beginning March 15, 
1922, and ending October 31, the col- 
lections of savings of the pupils in the 
schools of Everett, Mass., totalled 
$12,029.53. There were 2,792 de- 
positors and there were 2,575 bank 
books issued for sums of $1 or more. 

Hastings College, Lincoln, Neb., is 
to make a drive among the Presby- 
terian churches for adequate funds 
for increased activities. 

In Lynn, Mass., Rev. William Ap- 
pleton Lawrence, Episcopal clergy- 
man, son of Bishop William Law- 
rence of Cambridge, Mass., was 
elected to the school board by the 
largest vote ever received for any 
office in. the city. The vote was 
5,414 to 386. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Samuel S. Drury, 
Paul School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, has the distinction of being 
elected on the executive committee -of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University. 


principal of St. 


Simpson College, Indianola, 
has started a drive for an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000. The president, 
John L. Hillman, has the organiza- 
tion complete and the Methodist 
Churches are behind the movement 
whole-heartedly. 


Dover, N. H., has had the liveliest 


mixture of schools and politics on 
record in the city. 


lowa, 


John J. Donovan, Oakland, Calif, 
architect, member of the American, 
Institute of Architects, school build- 
ing specialist, author of “School 
Architecture,” has associated with him 
the associate professor of educational 
administration and L. H. Peterson, 
associate in educational administra- 
tion, University of California. This 
combination makes one of the very 
strong groups of school building 
specialists in the United States, and 
places them easily in the lead on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
of New York University, in a recent 
address before 1,000 guests at a re- 
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TEACHERS WHO SPEAK WELL 


have a great asset. 
tunities for service and reward. 


They command attention and secure the best oppor- 


Edward Amherst Ott, Dean of the School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts, 
offersa full year course for home study with two weeks under his 


personal instruction at the Ott Speakers’ Institute. 


and definite. 


This course is practical 


There are opportunities for educators who can lecture. 


Classes are limited. Write for information. 


SCHOOL OF CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM ARTS 


DEWITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

oirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Cricago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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seeking that long desired advancement WRITE us TODAY, 


we have especially attractive 


positions waiting. Every 


applicant given our individual attention. 


BEARC TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








ception in the council rooms and law 
library of the Washington Square 
branch, said a new era in the lite ot 
the university is at hand, marked by 
the freedom of the institution from 
debt and the completion of improve- 
ments and enlargements of the build- 
ings at Washington Square. Giits 
from the Generai Education Board, 
the Carnegie Corporation, and alumni 
during the last year have made pos- 
sible these accomplishments. He 
_also predicted that within ten years 
the university would have an annual 
enrollment of 30,000 students, more 
than twice its present enrollment. 


Appointment of Mrs. Carrie P. 
Bryant of Los Angeles and Clarence 
E. Jarvis of Sutter Creek and re- 
appointment of E. P. Clarke of River- 
side as members of the State - Board 
-of Education are announced. Mrs. 
Bryant was named to fill the vacancy 
of Mrs. Mary G. Barnum of Los 
Angeles, whose resignation was an- 
nounced at the same time. Mr. Jarvis, 
who is an outgoing member of the 
board of control, was named 
vice Lester J. Hinsdale of Sacra- 
mento, resigned. Mr. Clarke, who is 
president of the board of education, 
is reappointed vice term expired. 

There are many rumors as to the 
action of the State Board along the 
line of the Governor's economic 
recommendations. 

A campaign for the cause of Chris- 
tian education, to be participated in 
by twenty boards of education rep- 
resenting the leading Protestant de- 
nominations of America, was out- 
lined in Chicago recently by Dr. 


Eimer T. Clark: of Nashville, Tenn., 
betore the Association of American 
Colieges and the Council of Church 
boards of Education. Direct circula- 
tion of religious literature was advo- 
cated by Dr. Clark as the best form 
of obtaining resuits in the cause. 


It is asserted with apparent author- 
ity that the Southern Branch of the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles is offered 1,000 acres of an 
ideal site in the Pole Verde Valley, 
between Los Angeles and Long 
Beach, and a million dollars in cash 
by the people of Southern California 
provided the Southern’ Branch be 
made co-equal with the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


Glen Levin Swiggett of the United 
States Bureau of Education is ~™7k- 
ing an heroic effort to have the com- 
mercial course in the public schools 
function for the advantage of busi- 
ness as well as promote opportuni- 
ties of the students. 

457,706 persons visited the National 
Forest Reserves of Oregon last sum- 
mer, 572,266 visited the National For- 
est Reserves of Washington. The 
tourist business of the Pacific North- 
west is increasing at a fabulous rate. 

The College of Puget Sound at 
Tacoma has raised $1,500,000 in the 
last three years, and from now on 
President Edwin H. Todd will devote 
his energies to the wise use of the 
fund and the income therefrom. 


Miss Cassandra M. _ Barrows, 
teacher and principal, Revere, Mass., 








OUR FREE SERVICE 


in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 
~ Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
. provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


schools having Pajmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


of the writer and the time of the reader. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 


5 Palmer Metho 
» posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


cover the entire United States, and 
their services are still free to all 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


is written at commercial speed and is as 
plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 
Penmanship compels healthful 


al] in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


5 more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 


+30 Irving Place,New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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for fifty years, who died recently, 
was one of the eminently successful 
teachers of Massachusetts. She “grad- 
uated at the Bridgewater, Mass., State 
i vUsistits OeMOO,, at the age of nine- 
teen, and began teaching in Revere 
at once. She was the first principal 
of Centre Grammar School and later 
of the McKinley School, the finest 
building in the city. 


Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, assistant 
commissioner for secondary school 
education, New York state depart- 
ment of education, has tendered his 
resignation to Commissioner Frank 
P. Graves. His retirement, effective 
next summer, will mark the close of 
fiity years in educational work in the 
State. 


In the San Diego, California, high 
school _the vote of the mothers was 
1,152 for the girls wearing uniform 
“middies” and 8 against it, 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


Superintendents and their entire 
Staffs should begin now to make 
their plans to attend the Summer 
Quarter at 


Colorado State Teachers College 


The course of study for the Summer 
Quarter 1923 has’ been _ especially 
prepared to meet the desires and 
the demands arising out of problems 
confronting school Administrators, 
Superintendents, Supervisors, and 
the progressive teacher. 
The regular College Faculty will be 
supplemented by a large corps of 
prominent men and women in the 
educational world, gathered from 
the faculties of the country’s lead- 
ing colleges and universities. 
Write now for detailed information ‘c 
J. G. CRABBE, President, 
Greeley, Colorado, 


Summer Quarter Starts June 12, 
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Greenfield, Ohio, E. L. Porter, su- 
permitendent, has an elegant Edward 
wee w2Clain high schooi to which is 
to be added an equally attractive vo- 
cational school and a thirty-room 
exementary school. There’ will 
also be an adequate athletic field. 
Much credit for this remarkable edu- 
cational centre is due Mr. McCain, 
for whom the high school is named, 
a very generous citizen whose gifts 
to public education in the city have 
peen large. 

Chicago is to have a dental clinic 
costing $3,000,000, the noblest enter- 
prise of its kind in the world. There 
is also to be a Cook County clinic in 
Chicago capable of caring for 30,000 
children a year, and there will prob- 
ably be a school clinic in Chicago 
which wil save the citizens hali a 
milion dol'ars. 





Eleanor Howard, teacher at Oak 
Bar, oiskiyou County, California, 
won more than state-wide fame when 
she drove all night through a snow 
storm, the first aiter the storm to 
drive through the Sacramento Canyon. 
The young women in the far away 
districts of California are often mak- 
ing sensational records. 





Two new educational magazines 
appeared in January, 1923: The 
school Executives Magazine, published 
by the University Publishing Com- 
pany at Lincoln, Nebraska, under the 
managing editorship of J.. W. Sear- 
son, and The American Review (bi- 
monthly), published by the Public 
School Publishing Company, oi 
Bicomington, Itlinois. 





The Eyesight Conservation Council 
of America is carrying on an active 
campaign for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing greater interest in the care of the 
eyes, particularly of the children in 
schools. The council recommends 
that at least twice a year eyesight 
conservation days should be observed 
in the schools in order to test every 
child’s vision and discover whether 
his vision is normal or defective. 





The Denver board of education has 
authorized drawing plans for three 
new senior high school buildings, two 
junior highs, and the building or re- 
modeling of ten elementary  schooi 
buildings. 





Meetings na be Held 


FEBRUARY 
National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, February, 
1923. 

8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City. 
27-28: Third annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Educa- 

tional Method. 


26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland 
MARCH. 


8-10: | South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 

APRIL. 
$-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 
19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
Clation at Louisville. 
“i JULY. 
National Education Association, San 
Francisco-Oakland. 
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AGENCY WORK FOR 1923-24 


begins with the first 


of the year. 


TEACHERS REGISTER NOW 


for recommendation to early openings for September. 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
and permanent service. Prompt response to inquiries. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





leges and pay high- 





est salaries. de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chiecage, Serving of promotion, 


ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY. i 28. 








38TH YEAR 


Symes Hidg., Denver, Colo, 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wh. 


487 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 


Send for new book- 
let, “Teaching as a 
business.” 





AMERICA; TEACHERS’ AGENCY  ‘upuces te Coucge 


and FOREIG 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends g Schools 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 


Union Square. New York. 





Kellogs’s Agency 


cecommends teacher: acd Das Ohied hus- 
dreds of high grade positivas (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estap- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you need #& 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Sauare. New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageacy for 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 3th and 
New York City 


CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 


superior people. We 
reg*ster only reliable 


S5th Streets - 4 
candidates. Service: 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue, 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 


NEW YORK 


specialists, and other teach- 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about’ schools. 


WW .O0. PRATT, Manager 





TEACHERS 1 the one in the country 
The Parker AGENCY ae Managed by com- 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 


etent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coiieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


\.e receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 











WINSHIP 


We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS?’ | ¢ Beacon st 
AGENCY 


Leng Di*tance 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Telephone 
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The exclamation of welcome that 
greeted the first announcement of 
the epoch-making Victor plan for 
an intimate study of 





The Instruments of the Orchestra 
by Sight, Sound and Story 


18 charts (14" x 22"), showing the instru- 
ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
detail. 


Two double-face Victor Records (35670 
and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), giving 


the tone quality of every instrument. 


A handbook containing full description 
and history of the instruments and their 
uses by composers. 


. 


» A New Revised Edition Now Ready 


CUilastrations on one side of card only) 
List price of charts(including handbook) $5.00aset 


List price of separate handbooks . . .35each 
List price of records . ... . 1.25 each 





For further information consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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